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THE GREAT WHISKY TRIAL AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


E devote a considerable portion of this 
W week’s paper to the illustration of 
the great whisky trial which is now 
going on at St. Louis. We do so because of 
the deep and widespread interest which the 
trial has created among all classes of the 
people. - No trial of a similar kind since 
that of Aaron Burr at Richmond has so 
completely engrossed public attention. Our 
first-page picture gives a view of the arrival 
of the defendant, his counsel and friends. 
The double-page picture gives a view of the 
court-room on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the trial, on Monday, the 7th of 
February. In another place will be found 
the military record of the defendant, per- 
sonal notes on the counsel on both sides, 
and the proceedings in the court-room, 
St. Louis, and the Executive Mansion, 
Washington. We have no desire to say 
anything which might have the effect of 
prejudicing the public mind in regard to 
General Babcock. He is now on trial; 
and it is the theory of the law that the 
ease be left in the hands of the jury. It 
is but just to General Babcock, and to other 
high officials with whom he has held most 
important and intimate relations, that, pend- 
ing the decision of the jury, the newspapers 
should be silent. It is undoubtedly a sad, 
bad business. It will be well if General 
Babcock can vindicate himself from the 
crime laid to hischarge. Asit nowstands, 
a cloud of suspicion rests not only upon 
him, but upon the highest official in the 
land. 








OUR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


HE discussion of the Bill, in the House 
of Representatives, making appropri- 
ations for the support of the diplomatic 
and consular service of the United States, 
has naturally led to a public review of the 
personnel and expenditures connected with 
that branch of the Federal administration. 
The Bill reported under this head by the 
Committee of the House makes a reduction 
of about $400,000 in the conduct of this 
service, and it was officially stated in the 
course of the debate that this reduction of 
expenditures had received, with two or 
three unimportant exceptions, the unani- 
mous approval of the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, without dis- 
tinction of party. At the same time it is 
proper to state that many of these reduc- 
tions failed to command the support of 
distinguished Democrats while the Bill was 
pending before the House of Representa- 
tives. ° 
For obvious considerations of prudence 
and fairness we must forego the expression 
of any opinion upon the details of a Bill so 
complex as that which assumes to regulate 
the consular and diplomatic service of the 
Government. The conditions of accurate 
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respectfully of the distinguished gentleman 
who presides over this Department, after 
certain allowances are made, with so much 
credit to himself and usefulness to the 
country; but, at the same, we cannot re- 
press the disagreeable conviction that Mr. 
Secretary Fish, as a part of the official 
compliances expected at the hands of a 
Cabinet Minister under the present Admin- 
istration, has felt himself called to eat a 
good many leeks from which he would have 
been gladly spared if he could have been 
left free to follow his personal tastes and 
his individual convictions of public duty. 
We are not willing, for instance, to be- 
lieve that at this distance of time Mr. Fish 
can look back with any complacency on 
the part he was made to play in the un- 
seemly rupture which resulted in the igno- 
minious displacement of Mr. Motley from 
the mission at London—a position which 
that illustrious scholar and accomplished 
historian was so well fitted to adorn by his 
abilities and by the amenity of his manners. 
The public scandals which have attended 
the residence of his successor at the Court 
of St. James do not need to be specified in 
the presence of current discussions which 
shed disastrous lustre on the repute of 
that unfortuate diplomatist,and which make 
the name of the Emma Mine to stink in 
the nostrils of the whole American people. 
The appointment of Mr.Sickles as the typical 
representative of American life and man- 
ners at the Court of Madrid cannot be said 
to reflect any very conspicuous honer onthe 
delicacy of choice manifested by the State 
Department in the selection of the men 
whom it sends abroad to uphold the honor 
of the country. The ‘‘ Catacazy scandal,” 
by which, under the blundering manage- 
ment of our State Department, the tradi- 
tional friendship between the United States 
and Russia was wellnigh destroyed, is 
still too fresh in the memories of the Ameri- 
can public to require further appreciation, 
while the rudeness with which, as the 
natural sequel of that seandal, the Grand 
Duke Alexis was treated at Washington, 
still survives to annoy the sensibilities of all 
considerate citizens who have a becoming 
respect for the bienséances of diplomatic and 
official intercourse. The irregularities of 
the governmental commission appointed by 
the Administration to superintend the 
management of American interests at the 
Vienna Exposition; the erection of bars 
and restaurants in different parts of the 
Prater in the Austrian capital, as the high- 
est specimens of American institutions; 
the conspicuous assortment of ‘‘ American 
drinks” in the rotunda of the Exposition 
building, specially dedicated to ‘natural 
trophies”; the clandestine importation of 
one hundred and thirty cases of liquor for 
the use of these American dramshops, and 
by which the Austrian Custom House was 
defrauded of lawful revenue to the extent 
of the duty levied on such imports; the in- 
vestigation of the Commission and its sus- 
pension in the face of astonished Europe— 
are not all these things written in a public 
letter communicated by Ex-Minister John 
Jay to a New York journal, only a few days 
ago? And the chairman of this Vienna 
Commission, after being publicly disgraced 
by the Administration—has he not been sent 
as a consul to Japan in order to silence 
further reclamations on this most unsavory 
of topics? At what other period in our 
consular history has a ‘‘hoodlum,” like 
Butler, our late consul at Alexandria, dis- 
graced the American name by figuring in a 
street-brawl, to the astonishment of the 
pacific people of Egypt? And at what other 
period in our diplomatic history has a scion 
of the American legation at the Court of St. 
Cloud signalized his fitness for promotion 
by appearing before the people of New York 
as an authorized purveyor of bareback 
circus-riders for a Parisian hippodrome? 
We could greatly enlarge this catalogue 
of scandals, but cuibono? Wemight imitate 
the festive humor of Mr. Springer and Mr. 
Cox in their rident diatribes against cer- 
tain ridiculous aspects of our foreign ser- 
vice, but is not the subject too serious 
for mockery and ridicule? When an au- 
thorized inspector of our consular system, 
appointed by the present Administration, 
after spending eighteen months in examining 
the incumbents of that system and their 








knowledge upon the minutie of this com- 
prehensive subject are not in our posses- 
sion, and, in common with the public, we 
must content ourselves with such informa- 
tion as is made accessible to us by the 
report of the Committee, and by the dis- 
cussion which that report has undergone 
at the hands of its patrons and of its op- 
posers. 

One of the latter—we refer to Mr. Gar- 
field—took occasion to remark during the 
debate that ‘‘the foreign service of the 
United States, the State Department, both 
as it is exhibited at home in its civil fune- 
tions and abroad in its diplomatic: and 
consular functions, has been for years the 
most economically conducted, the most 
honestly managed, the most carefully kept 
up of perhaps any of our Departments,” 
This comparative praise is, it may be, well 
deserved. Certain it is that we cannot find 





it in our hearts to speak otherwise than 


mode of doing business, is compelled to 
report that ‘‘almost every consulate has 
some defects in its history, owing to the 
incompetency, low habits and vulgarity of some of 
its officers,” there must surely be something 
exceedingly defective in the management 
of this important branch of the public ser- 
vice. And if it be true that the State 
Department is ‘‘the most economically 
conducted, the most honestly managed, and 
the most carefully kept up of perhaps any of 
our departments,” what is the disesteem in 
which we should properly hold those of the 
departments which would suffer by a com- 
parison with this disgraceful exhibition ? 








THE QUEEN’S SPEECH— 
DISRAELI’S MISTAKE, 
NE of the principal sensations of the 
past week was the opening of the 
British Parliament. Special interest was 





of the Queen in public. In the earlier years 
of her reign, up, indeed, until the death of 
the Prince Consort, Her Majesty was rarely, 
if ever, absent from the opening or closing 
of the Houses. Since the Prince’s death 
the London shopkeepers have not been 
without good reason for complaining of the 
Queen’s evidently growing disposition to 
live in retirement. 

There were many circumstances which 
rendered the appearance of Her Majesty in 
public, on the present occasion, more or 
less a necessity; and Mr. Disraeli is to 
be congratulated for his success in inducing 
the Queen to sacrifice her own wishes to 
the wishes of her people. Evidently, Lon- 
don was prepared to make the day a holi- 
day, in the true sense of the term. The 
people were out in thousands; but the day 
was unfavorable, the weather being dull 
and cold; and the Queen having refused to 
ride in state, some of the old formalities 
common to the occasion were omitted: 
The bells of Westminster and St. Margaret 
were not rung, by special request of the 
Queen, in consequence of the illness of 
Lady Augusta Sterling, her principal lady- 
in-waiting. Dr. Kenealy and his crowd 
endeavored to make political capital out of 
the occasion; but the prompt interference 
of the authorities dispersed the mob, and 
no doubt disappointed this notoriety-hunt- 
ing doctor by making a riot impossible. 

The scene in the House of Lords was 
more than ordinarily brilliant. The wealth, 
the beauty, the talent of England were well 
represented. There were present, in large 
numbers, members of the House of Com- 
mons, lords spiritual and lords tempo- 
ral, officers of the army and officers of the 
navy, ambassadors from foreign courts and 
other dignitaries, and the two sides of the 
House were lined by the ladies of the 
land, the female representatives of wealth 
and position and power, all rustling with 
silk and satin, and resplendent with jewels 
and gold. The Queen, who seemed in ex- 
cellent health, was attired in dark purple 
velvet robes; on her breast she wore the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Garter; 
around her neck was a magnificent neck- 
lace tremulous with light, while a crown of 
gold and diamonds adorned her brow. Her 
black kid gloves and black fan were in 
striking contrast to the style and character 
of the occasion. 

The speech, which was read by Lord 
Chancellor Cairns, presented few features 
of interest. It was, in fact, a tame address, 
and quite unworthy of the genfus of the 
man who now presides over the destinies of 
the British people. Mr. Disraeli has often 
done better ; he has seldom done worse. Itis 
almost inconceivable that there should not 
be in the speech any, even the slightest or 
most remote, reference to our Centennial 
year. The absence of such reference is all 
the more noticeable that the Centennial 
year is to be marked by a grand Interna- 
tional Exhibition—the latest and as we 
belieye, destined to be the grandest devel- 
opment of an idea which owes its origin to 
the brain of Albert the Good. It is a 
strange omission; and whether the result 
of neglect or willfulness, it can scarcely be 
regarded as pardonable. Common courtesy, 
had there been no other reason, demanded 
some suitable and kindly reference to our 
Centennial year and to the projected Exhi- 
bition. But when we think of the respect 
which is due to a young people, English 
mainly in origin, in customs, in language 
and in laws—a people who but for the 
stubborn folly of an ancestor of her pre- 
sent majesty might still have been happy 
and prosperous under the shadow of the 
British Crown; when we think of the re- 
spect which is due to the memory of the 
revered husband of the Queen, we feel that 
the omission referred to is as inexplicable 
as it is offensive. It would be absurd to 
blame Her Majesty; but Mr. Disraeliis not 
to be exonerated. It is a great blunder— 
a blunder which we little expected at the 
hands of the brilliant and ingenious author 
of ‘‘Coningsby” and “Lothair.” It is 
some consolation to know that the speech 
from the throne, although it may reflect 
more or less faithfully the sentiments of 
the British Prime Minister, does not neces- 
sarily reflect the sentiments of the British 
people. 

There are two points in the royal address 
which are well deserving of a little atten- 
tion. The Queen is made to refer with 
pride and some satisfaction to the purchase 
of the shares of the Suez Canal; and the 
hope is expressed that the purchase will be 
sanctioned and the necessary funds to close 
the bargain promptly and willingly sup- 
plied. In a similar spirit, reference is made 
to the Prince of Wales and his journey 
through India. After complimenting her 
Indian subjects fer the loyalty which they 
have evinced, and for the kindly manner in 
which they have everywhere received His 
Royal Highness, the Queen says: ‘‘ At the 
time that the direct government of my 
Indian Empire was transferred to the 
Grown, no formal addition was made to the 
style and titles of the sovereign. I have 
deemed the present a fitting opportunity for 
supplying this omission, and a Bill upon the 
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given to the ovttasidn by thé teappearance ! subject will be presented to you.” These 


two points, as we have said, are really 
deserving of attention. They are, in fact, 
the only features of any value in the whole 
address. They conclusively show that the 
British Government has decided that India, 
with its one hundred and sixty millions of 
inhabitants, is henceforward to be regarded 
as an integral part of the territories and 
possessions of the Crown, and that to the 
maintenance of India in this connection 
the wealth of the Empire and the strength 
of the Government are pledged. That is 
the meaning of the Suez Canal purchase. 
That is the meaning of the interest which 
England is now manifesting in Egypt gen- 
erally. That is the meaning of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to India. That is the mean- 
ing of the proposal to have India included 
and fitly represented in the titles of the 
sovereign. It matters little what bé the 
title assumed—whether it be Queen of India 
or Empress of Hindoostan—the one import- 
ant fact proclaimed to the world is that 
henceforth India is to be regarded as part 
of the British Empire. 

Mr. Disraeli is to be congratulated because 
of the good fortune which has attended 
him, during this his latest occupancy of the 
Treasury Bench. His luck has been mar- 
velous. Peace has been maintained; and 
the national dignity has not in any way been 
compromised. Not onlyso, but the foreign 
policy of the Government has_ revealed 
somewhat of its ancient vigor. The Egyp- 
tian policy has been a magnificent success. 
The securing of that ancient territory must 
be regarded now, as it certainly will be re- 
garded in the future, as one of the grandest 
diplomatic strokes in the century. Theadd- 
ing of a new title to the occupant of the 
British throne is a privilege which has 
rarely fallen to mortal man. The author of 
‘*Lothair” has had, during the last four 
years, no small share in the creation of 
lords and marquises and dukes. His work, 
however, is not yet done. Fortune stills 
stands at the elbow of hisambition. Benja- 
min Disraeli, a pure son of Israel, a man 
whom at one time the British Parliament 
refused to hear, is to be remembered in 
history as the creator of an imperial title 


{and the benefactor of the British Crown. 
| We honor Mr. Disraeli’s genius; we admire 


his success; we congratulate him on his 


| good fortune; and we can, perhaps, afford 


to forgive him for the strange disregard 
which he has shown to the sentiments of 
the American people. 








A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


HE attempt of the Republican Party to 
make a sacred ark of the covenant out 
of the so-called specie payment law of 
January, 1875, is born of cant and feeds on 
ignorance. Time will kill it, as the Winter 
storms obliterate the grasshoppers of the 
plains. Under the provisions of the Act in 
question Secretary Bristow can do nothing 
for resumption unless he heaps up a pile of 
gold to be paid out at par three years 
hence in redemption of the depreciated 
greenbacks. Neither in 1879 nor at any 
other time can there be specie payments in 
the United States unless there is specie to 
make those payments with. There will not 
be lasting confidence in the convertibility 
of paper unless there is specie on which to 
ground that confidence. ; 

Let us illustrate these points. On the 
26th of July, 1871, the Bank of England 
contained $137,222,205 in coin and bullion, 
being the greatest amount it had up to that 
time ever held, and being more than dollar 
for dollar for all its outstanding notes. On 
the 14th of October of the same year—less 
than three months after the date first given 
—this coin and bullion was reduced to 
$95,864,490, showing_a loss of $41,357,715, 
which had been exported to meet the de- 
mands of foreign creditors. On the 18th 
of August, 1875, the Bank of England held 
$146,969,460 in coin and bullion — the 
largest it has ever contained in hard money. 
On the 5th of January last, twenty weeks 
having passed by, the:bullion fell to 
$106,078,805, showing a loss of $40,890,655, 
exported to make payments in foreign 
countries. The lesson which these statis- 
tics teach is this—and if is one which 
England has learned and which is yet to be 
taken to heart by the United States—that it 
is nothing unusual for such nations as 
Great Britain and the United States to be 
called on to export forty millions of gold in 
the course of three or four months. But 
that is not the whole of it. After the forty 
millions are gone there must be enough re- 
maining to support public confidence in the 
ability of the Government, or banks who 
issue paper substitutes for money, to main- 
tain specie payments. It is, therefore, 
important to observe that the Bank of 
England, after parting with over forty mil- 
lion dollars, still held in 1871 and 1876 a 
round hundred millions in coin and bullion 
with which to maintain its credit. 

If we compare together England and the 
United States—their banks, their wealth, 
their population, their systems of currency, 
the habits of their people, and their rela- 
tions of commerce and credit with the rest 
of the world—we shall find little difficulty 
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in concluding that reserves of coin and bul- 
lion are as much needed in New York as in 


London, and that, if credit is to be main- | 


tained and specie payments preserved, full 
as much gold is required in the American 
as in the British metropolis. To come to the 
practical application, if the United States 
Government keeps out $300,000,000 in green- | 
backs, and the national banks a like sum in 
notes payable in greenbacks (to say nothing 
of deposits), the resumption of specie pay- 


ments cannot be accomplished in 1879 un- | 


less the United States Treasury holds at 
least $200,000,000 in gold coin and bullion, 
exclusive of junk coinage, and such Chinese 
toys as trade-dollars and ten-cent pieces. 
Mr. Bristow and his successors have less 
than three years in which to get these 
$200,000,000. What has been done in that 
direction ? Nothing—absolutely nothing. 
The Treasury does not own twenty-five mil- 
lions in gold, and is now worse off by sev- 
eral millions than it was a year ago. 

The practical suggestion, for which the 
foregoing considerations were necessary to 
pave the way, is as follows: The rates of | 
exchange with London are now, and for 
several weeks have been, within an insig- 
nificant fraction of that quotation which 
makes it profitable to export gold. If the 
thirty millions of gold which our mines 
annually produce are exported and find 


their way into the vaults of the Bank of | 


England, or of the Bank of France, or those 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany, it is | 
plain that Secretary Bristow will have great 
additional difficulty in preparing for specie 
payments in 1879: He should, therefore, 
prevent the gold from being exported. He 
will do so if he is honest in his professions, | 
and understands the laws of real money, 
which sort of money half the native-born 
population of this country have never seen 
in circulation. Let him at once advertise 
in the New York papers that ten millions 
of the new five per cent. bonds will be sold 
at or above par to the highest bidder, pay- 
ment to be made in gold coin of gold cer- 
tificates. Let this transaction, which is 
authorized by law, be done immediately, 
and in the most public manner, and re- 
peated if necessary, and we shall retain our 
gold in the country, and the Act of the last 
Congress will have a claim to be considered 
as something better than a mere sham. 





THE AX AND PLOW INDUSTRY. 
HEN Daniel Webster, forty years ago, 


\ had invented a plow which was de- 
signed to be used in a field full of very 
strong roots, he wrote: ‘‘When I have hold 
of the handles of my big plow, with four pair 
of cattle to pull it through, and hear the 
roots crack, and see the stumps all go un- 
der the furrow out of sight, and observe the 
clean, mellowed surface of the plowed 
land, I feel more enthusiasm over my 
achievement than comes from my encoun- 
ters in public life at Washington.” He was 
not, however, the first of our statesmen 
who had exercised his ingenuity in this 
direction. In 1793 Thomas Jefferson had 
several plows made after Kis own pattern, 
and introduced them on his estates in Vir- 
ginia. Four years afterwards a New Jer- 
sey farmer received letters patent from 
President Adams for the invention of the 
first cast-iron plow ever made in America, 
but he was ruined financially, because the 
agriculturists of that day had conceived the 
idea that an iron plow poisoned the land. 
After a sharp contest, iron gained the 
day and came into universal use, only to be 
speedily succeeded by the substitution of 
sheet-steel for cast-iron. This reduced 
the weight of the plow and lessened its 
draught, without impairing its strength. 
Formerly the plow-points, or shares, were 
made of cast-iron, which came rough from 
the mold; now they are steel, of light and 
elegant make. The share, mold-board and 
land-side are cast in molds, and are made 
of steel which has itself been cast and 
broken up for this purpose. When taken 
from the mold, these parts are trimmed off, 
hammered and tempered, and are then 
drilled, bolted together, ground and po- 
lished on emery wheels. The beauty of 
these implements is their combination of 
lightness and strength. Though weighing 
but about forty pounds, they will cut as 
wide and deep a furrow as a wrought-iron 
English plow, of the usually clumsy pat- 
tern, which will weigh two hundred and 
fifty pounds. One advantage of the process 
of casting is, that if any part gives way 
the owner can always secure a duplicate 
without unnecessary trouble or delay. The 
casting, also, allows tempering to an extra- 
ordinary hardness, and the plow thus at- 
tains the maximum of strength with the 
minimum of draught. 
has the manufacture of plows been carried 
in the United States, that it has made itself 
the emporium of supply for all quarters of 
the globe. Agriculturists in South America, 
Australia, South Africa, and in many parts 
of Europe, have heard of the reputation of 
American manufacturers, and have proved 
by experience that their fame has not been 
exaggerated. The sun does not set on the 
furrows carved by American plows. 


To such perfection ; 


| Closely allied to this industry is the 
| manufacture of axes. It may seem a com- 
mon and insignificant article of nierchan- 
| dise, fitted only for. pioneers and thé 
| backwoods, but it involves an immense 
|amount of capital and the labor of a vast 
army of workmen. Science and skill are 
| necessary to its manufacture. To produce 
| the implement in its perfection, the pressure 
of the hammer upon the steel must be deli- 
| ately adjusted, the degree of tempering 
must be nicely calculated, and every touch 
it receives from first to last must be as 
| carefully weighed as if it were to be made 
|of fine gold. Forty years ayo the ax was 
| roughly hammered out by the blacksmith, 
| and the purchaser ground it to an edge for 
himself. When the first trip-hammer shop 
was built in a little Connecticut village, in 
1828, the diary of the projector of the in- 
dustry made this record: ‘‘Commenced 
drawing ax-patterns and making broad- 
axes with trip-hammers ; each man tem- 
| pered his ow n, forging and tempering eight 
axes per day.”” Now, in that same estab- 
| lishment, three thousand axes can be pro- 
| duced daily; the annual sales are over a 
million dollars; five thousand tons of iron 
; and eleven hundred tons of steel are used 
each year, and six hundred grindstones are 
| literally ground away to powder. The tools 
| for the manufacture are made on the spot. 
The steelis cast and hanimered, its tough- 
|hess and tenacity being the work of an 
| enormous steam hammer. When the fine- 
; ness and uniformity of the bar are se- 
| cured, the head and bitt are shaped and 
joined, and the ax is sent to the tempering- 
| foom. There the test is made, on which 
the fate of the article depends. If, after 
| tempering in the cooling-bath and the draw- 
ing-furnace, the ax stands the test of the 
hammer applied to its edge as it lies upon 
an anvil, it is pronounced a success. When 
ground and polished, it is ready to be put 
into the hands of a purchaser, with confi- 
dence that it will make its own record. 
There is a large variety of axes in the mar- 
ket, though the process of manufacture is 
in all cases the same. On the regular list 
are axes for miners, for turpentine-makers, 
for the West Indies, South America and 
Brazil, each with their peculiarities—broad- 
axes, adzes, hatchets, cleavers, machetes, 
axes with double bitts, ete. The industry is 
almost limitless in its application to the 
needs of out-door occupation outside of 
city limits. 

If, at the Centennial Exhibition, any 
American shall have reason to confess that 
his country stands second to some other in 
the arts and appliances of luxury, let him 
take his foreign friends to visit the depart- 
ments of industry. There he will find the 
implements that have built up an empire in 
the wilderness, and made the desert to 
blossom as the rose. Standing before the 
ax that has hewn down the forest primeval 
and the plow that has compelled the soil to 
yield double harvests for our forty millions 
of people, the citizen of the United States 
will have every reason to be thankful for 
the political and patriotic heritage that is 
his. These are triumphs of invention that 
have bettered the condition of mankind. 
The men that brought them to perfection 
are benefactors of their species. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING FEBRUARY 12, 1876, 


Monday...... 11234 @ 112% | Thursday..... @ 112% 
Tuesday ......112% @113 i. EE 112% @ 113 
Wednesday...11234 @ 112% | Saturday ....113 @113\% 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tne Cotor Ling_in Southern politics already be. 
gins to disappear. Bruce, the colored Senator 
from Mississippi, is reported to have carried con- 
aternation into the Republican camp by declaring 
in executive session the other day his independence 
of the Administration. Well, declarations of inde. 
pendence are in order in this Centennial year. 


THE Mepico-LegaL Society or New York has 
voluntarily assumed the labor of organizing and 
maintaining a complete library of all accessible 
works upon Medical Jurisprudence, especially in 
the English, French and German tongues. - An 
earnest appeal on behalf of this laudable object is 
appended to the eloquent valedictory address re- 
cently delivered by Clark Bell, Esq., on retiring 
from the Presidency of the Society. Contributions 
may be made either — Mr. Bell, 120 Broad. 
way, or the Librarian, R. S. Guernsey, Esq., 150 
Broadway, New York. 


Tae ConsuLAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION 
Bitu, which passed the House of Representatives 
on February 11th, will effect a saving of $470,000, 
or more than 30 per cent., as compared with last 
year. At the same rate of reduction upon all the 


easily be secured, says the Hvening Post; but it 
pertinently adds that whether the cutting-down in 
the present case has been done wisely always is 
another question. The country can spare ambas. 
sadors who do the ornamental work of our foreign 
affairs better than consuls who do the business 
work. ’ 

Rusenstein’s Doom.—Pesach Rubenstein has 
been found guilty of the murder of Sarah Alexan- 
der, and has been sentenced to be hanged. Few 
people but will approve of the verdict of the jury. 
It was a brutal, cold-blooded murder. The pris- 
loner had @ fair trial; no undue advantage was 





appropriations, the required retrenchment would |- 





taken by the prosecution; and his defense was 
admirably conducted. The chain of evidence, how- 
ever, was successfully woven around him, and 
there was no way of escape. Attempts will, no 
doubt, be nrade by the friends of the murderer to 
have his case reconsidered. The prompt action of 
the jury leaves Rubenstein but small hope. 


THe Donan Faxce is not yet ended. The so- 
called new evidence has turned out to be bogus. 
His case has been acted upon by the General Term 
of the Supreme Court, and the decision has been 
unfavorable. Between Dolan and the gallows 
there remains but the Court of Appeals. Delay in 
this case has done much to defeat the ends of 
justice ; and the delay has been the result of an 
irregularity of procedure which ought not to be 
possiLle in a community like that of New York. 
If Dolan is guilty, he ought to answer for his crime 
with his life ; but his execution at this late day, so 
long after the crime and so long after the first sen- 
tence, may shock rather than satisfy the public 
mind. 

Bowrn aNpD BeEecuEer.—The difficulty between 
Mr. Bowen and his pastor, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, seems to be moving further from rather 
than towards a solution. Mr. Bowen has positively 
declared it to be his opinion that Mr. Beecher is 
guilty of all the.charges preferred against him— 
adultery, perjury, etc. He will not state publicly 
the facts on which his opinion is based; but he is 
willing to make them known to a committce of 
gentlemen who will judge in the case, but who 
must never divulge the secret. This will never do. 
It would not, it could not, compose the difficulty. 
Mr. Beecher calls Mt. Bowen ‘‘a slanderer and a 
liar.’ It would seem as if Mr. Beecher had found 
another dangerous friend in Mr. V. 8S. White. 


Mattin Farqunar Tupper, in private letters to 
several American editors, has authorized the publi- 
cation of a positive, emphatic denial of the charge 
that his Centennial play ‘‘ George Washington ”’ is 
plagiarized from a previously written play with the 
same title by an American writer. Of course we 
must take Mr. Tupper’s word for it. We should 
even believe him had he modestly disclaimed hav- 
ing originally invented the character of Washing- 
ton. Joyce Heth and all the rest of Washington’s 
nurses died long ago, and who would suspect any 
man now alive of being the father of the “‘ Father 
of his Country”?! We should as soon suspect the 
author of ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ” of being the 
original author of the “‘ Book of Proverbs”’ in the 
Bible. 

A SrartTiinc anp Suaeestive Inpirect Se- 
quence of the abolition of slavery by our late civil 
war is a suit brought by a negro, the offspring of a 
‘¢ slave matriage,’”’ to recover the estate of his half- 
brother, a New York merchant, who, throughout a 
long business career in this city, was supposed by 
his friends and associates to be a white man. 
While driving in Central Park last Summer he was 
accidentally thrown from his carriage and killed. 
He left property estimated at $250,000, to which, 
as he died intestate, it is claimed that a strict con- 
struction of the law entitles h's unknown black 
relatives. A new and—except, perhaps, by a few 
such writers as Lydia Maria Child and the late 
Richard Hildreth—a hitherto unsuspected element 
is thus provided for the great American novel of 
the future. If Sambo figures in fact as a Senator 
and a claimant, why not also in fiction? 


THE CENTENNIAL APPROPRIATION BILL has passed 
the Senate in the shape in which it left the House. 
Several Senators desired that the appropriation 
should be an unconditional gift; but they did not 
insist upon striking out the clause which makes the 
United States a preferred creditor, because it is 
believed that the clause is void on the ground that 
the Centennial stockholders have vested rights 
which cannot be disturbed. The vote in the Senate 
was as follows: for the Bill, 41; against it, 15. 
Thirty-one Republicans, and ten Democrats voted 
for, and eleven Democrats and four Republicans 
against, it. The Bill now only lacks the President's 
signature—which it will, doubtless, receive—in 
order to become a law. Now let the citizens of 
the United States, without distinction of party or 
section, liberally add to the Government appro- 
priation ef $1,500,000 by voluntary contributions of 
ten times that amount, if so much be requisite ade- 
quately to celebrate the Centennial year of our 
National Independence. 


Tur Broapway Fire.—The latest conflagration 
in this city shows that, in spite of all the advan. 
tages and appliances of these modern days, we are 
very far, as yet, from having made ourselves inde- 
pendent of the possible ravages of the Fire Fiend. 
The Broadway fire, as it is called, warrants the 
opinion that what happened so recently in Chicago 
and Boston might any day happen in New York. 
As to the origin of the fire, we have nothing to say. 
The report of the Fire-Marshal must be waited for, 
but it is possible that his report will fail to throw 
much light on the subject. We are unwilling to say 
anything which would seem to reflect on the Fire 
Department—all the more so becanse of the bra- 
very and self-sacrifice which some of the members 
exhibited ; but the opinion prevails that on the 
sad occasion things were not well managed. The 
fire revealed the wretched kind of buildings which 
the law, as it now stands, allows. Some of our 
most magnificent-looking blocks are mere shells. 
The walls lean upon each other by the help of the 
connecting beams. Mr. Matthews has done his 
best to explain; but, with the facts of the case be- 
fore them, few sensible people will admit that the 
walls, which so readily gave way when the sup- 
porting beams were destroyed, were worthy of one 
of the most solid business centres of New York 
City. Insurance offices are perhaps to blame; 
the Inspector of Buildings might do better; but 
most unquestionably a little legislation is needed. 


DiscOVERED, A HERomNE.—Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
the American Thersites, has discovered a new 
hobby and a new heroine. It was feared by some, 
and hoped by many that, when the ‘“‘man and 
biother’’ was disposed of—that when the ballot 
was placed jn Sembo’s hands and he began to dis- 


play his gratitude by loading the reconstructed 
States with debt—Mr. Phillips’s occupation was 
gone, for it was known he could not exist without 
a grievance. He is like that Italian devotee who 
made a vow to sleep for a number of years on & 
bed of spikes. The term of penance expired, the 
saint moved his self-imposed punishment, and never 
could obtain a good night’s rest until he had turned 
down a harrow and reclined upon its teeth. But 
Mr. Phillips was absent from the rostrum only for a 
short space. ‘‘ Lo! the Poor Indian’ appeared as 
the Deus ex Machina and saved the great Ameri- 
can scold from his dilemma. To be sure, the 
theme had employed a thousand tongues and pens, 
but Wendell saw that his ingenuity and industry 
might be remunerative as John Chinaman finds 
profit in the tailings of gold-mines abandoned by 
former workmen. Mr, Phillips, then, has found his 
grievance, and a heroine besides. Pocahontas and 
Captain Smith are displaced to make room for Miss 
Winema (Modoc) and Colonel Meacham, whose 
hair would have been lifted but for the interposition 
of the dusky heroine. Ever since it was discovered 
by some iconoclast that “‘ ye gentle savage ’’ Poca- 
hontas was wont in her teens to turn cart-wheels 
and walk on her hands for the delectation and shil- 
lings of the Virginian cavaliers, she has become 
discredited as a heroine of romance, so that the 
stage was clear for Miss Winema to make her 
debut at the Cooper Union. Let that début pass. 
Sambo having been played out, we will not quarrel 
with “‘ ye gentle savage.’’ But our present bores 
are nothing to the avalanche of future bores with 
which Mr. Phillips threatens us. This is an ava- 
lanche of Indian novels. Utterly ignoring Cooper 
and his red men, he tells us that the American 
Walter Scott will make his appearance just a cen- 
tury hence and find his themes in the history of the 
white and red men of the continent. It is conso- 
ling to think that none of us will live to see that 
day. In our own time we have been sickened and 
surfeited with our copper-colored brother. Cooper’s 
«‘ Mohicans,” Forrest's ‘‘ Metamora,”’ taken in allo- 
pathic doses—to say nothing of recent Buflalo 
Bills or prairie scouts—satiated our appetite for 
aborigines, and now this reproduction of Mr. Lo 
looks a little like an insult. So we shail not grieve 
deeply when Mr. Phillips retires with his new 
grievance and his new heroine. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomgEsTIC, 


New Enxcianp.—The Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Maine decided that the school ‘‘ mill tax ”? was constitu- 
tional....The Vermont State Republican Convention 
will be held at Burlington, March 22d. 


Tare West.—General Babcock pleaded‘ not guilty ” at 
St. Louis, and his trial was opened. 


Tue Mippie Statres.—Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
began their revival work in New York city on the 
7th....A fire on Broadway, Crosby and Howard Streets, 
on the 8th, occasioned a loss of nearly $3,000,000, and 
several firemen were killed and fatally injured ...John 
Rankin, Democrat, was elected Mayor of Binghamton, 
N. Y ...In joint session the Legislature of New Jersey 
elected Charles A. Butts, of Burlington, State Director 
of tge United Railroads....Rubenstein was convicted 
on the charge of murdering his-cousin, at Brooklyn, and 
sentenced to be hanged. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Britain.—Cardinal Manning denied that he 
was planning for the union of the Ritualists with the 
Roman Church....Queen Victoria opened the session of 
Parliament in person on the 8th....The Board of Trade 
which has held an inquiry into the loss of the American 
ship Harvest Queen exonerated the captain and officery 
of the Adriatic from blame in the matter of the collision 

. The Scottish Rifle Club resolved to send a team of 
its own to the International match at Philadelphia. 


Mexico.—Generals Diaz and Guerra issued manifestoes 
of a revolutionary character for the ultimate purpose o- 
defeating Lerdo de Tajeda and placing Porfirio Diaz in the 
Presidency. 


Iraty.—Cardinal Antonelli was again prostrated with 
illness....The inaugural meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was held at the American Church 
on the 7th....For publishing a specch of Garibaldi’s 
four newspapers in Rome were suspended. 


Tcrkry.—Roumania is reported to have refused w 
pay further tribute to Turkey, and given notice that at- 
tempts to occupy her territory, or march foreign troops 
through it, will be resisted..... It is thought that 
when the Suitan forwards his reply to Andrassy’s note 
he will grant an armistice to the insurgents, 


Spain.—The Biscayan and Navarrese Provincial Depu- 
ties refused any further aid to Don Carlos ...General 
Quesada has driven the Carlists from Abadiana, and he 
now holds every avenue into Alava and Biscay... .Car- 
list families are fleeing into France in large numbers 

.. After the opening of the Cortes the King, with the 
Minister of War and Marine, will again proceed to the 
front ...A confidential note was sent by the Govern- 
ment to its diplomatic representatives abroad, on the 
condition of Cuba. 








OBITUARY. 


Fesruary 7th.—At Brookl mn, Rear- haniee Silas 
Horton Stringham, U. 8. N., aged 78 


9th.—At Paris, France, Pierre Sebastian I.au- 
rentie, author of a History of France, a History of 
the Roman Empire, and several pamphlets opposing 
the teachings of Ernest Renan, aged 83. 


10th.—At Montclair, N. J., Dr. E. R. Straz- 
nisky, for many years Superintendent of the Astor 
Library. 


11th.—At Boston, Mass , Thomas Barr 
known actor and theatrical manager, ag 


11th.—At London, Hon. Sir John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, for twenty-three years a Judge of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and at one time a Privy 
Councilor of the Crown, aged 85. 


13th.—At Paris, Count Louis de Carne, member 
of the French Academy, a distinguished publicist 
and historian, aged 72. 


. Suddenly, at Annapolis, the Hon. Reverdy 
Johnson, formerly United States Senator, United 
States Attorney-General, and Minister to England, 
aged 79 years and 9 months. 

. At Paris, Gabriel Andral, orem paysioien 
and member of the Academy of Medicine in the In- 
stitute of France, aged 79. 

, A dispatch from St. Petersburg gnnoun-es the 
death of Count Modest von Kerff, a distinguished 
literary man and former Secretary of State, aged ia. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Pacz 399, 
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THE LATE SIR ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD. DALMATIA,—DISTRIBUTING CHARITABLE FUNDS AMONG THE HERZEGOVINIAN REFUGEES AT RAGUSA. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA-—A GROUP OF NATIVE PRINCES ON PRINSEP’S GHAUT, AFTER THE FRANCH.—TRIAL, ON THE CHAMP-DE-MARS, PARIS, OF A TRACTION ENGINE DRAWING AN ARTILLERY 
ARRIVAL OF THE PRINCE’ OF WALES AT CALCUTTA. TRAIN OF TWELVE CANNON AND SIX CAISSONS. 
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RUSSIA.—THE CIRCULAR YACH’ “* POPOVOTCHKA.”’ 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA.—RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AT CALCDTTA, 
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THE ROSSMORE 
HOTEL, 


NOTHER new build- 

‘4. ing has been added 

to the list of hotels in 
New York. On Tuesday, 
February 8th, the Ross- 
more Hotel was opened 
to the public.. It is situ- 
ated at the junction of 
Broadway, Seventh Av- 
enue and Forty-second 
Street. It has a front of 
125 feet on Broadway, 
and of the same extent 
on Seventh Avenue. 
The location is an ad- 
mirable one, being but 
three blocks from the 
Grand Central Depot, 
and, having railway lines 
on three sides, it is in 
direct communication 
with all parts of the city. 
Wall Street can be 
reached from this point 
in twenty minutes. 

The house is new in 
every particular, and ev- 
ery improvement in hotel 
architecture has been 
introduced into it. It is 
a model building of its 
kind. -Some 250 rooms 
are provided for the ac- 
commodation of guests, 
and each is furnished in 
the most comfortable and 
elegantmanner. Suites of 
rooms with every imag- 
inary convenience and 
every conceivable lux- 
ury are found on the sec- 
ond and third floors, and 
single and double rooms 
are provided in all parts 
of the building, fur- 
nished in most elegant 
style. . Bath-rooms, wa- 
ter-closets, toilets, steam 
radiators, electric bells 
and other conveniences 
are attached to almost 
every room. The venti- 
lation of the building is 


superior to that of any other hotel in the city, and 


there is not a dark room in tl 


on which the house is built, with inner courts, per- 
mits of the free introduction of sunlight into every 
nook and corner of the edifice, and the tastily 


frescoed walls are ail in light and pleasing colors. 
In addition to the noble walnut stairway which runs 
from the main office to the upper floor, there is an 
iron fire-escape stairway from the basement to the 
roof,-and the means of entrance and egress are 


numerous, and of ample width. 
The building is as near fireproof 
as it is possible to make one, 
but a3 an additional security 
waterpipes run throughout the 
house, with nozzles on each 
floor for the application of 
hose, which is always kept on 
hand ready for use. These 
pipes are fed by two powerful 
Vorthington pumps in the 
basement. Otis elevators of 
the moat improved pattern are 
introduced in the building. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. supplied 
the furniture, carpets, curtains 
and upholstery, all of which 
are of superior workmanship 
and artistic design. 

The structure is eight stories 
in height, including the man- 
sard roof. It is built of light 
freestone. The exterior is of 
a pleasing appearance, and is 
ornamented with a fine portico 
on the Broadway front, and 
balconies in the centre of the 
building at each floor. It was 
built under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. George Ross, the 
owner. Mr. John B. Snook, 
the well-known architect of the 
Grand Central Depot, prepared 
the plans, and his son, Mr. 
George W. Snook, and Mr. 
James Finley were the build- 
ers. The work was thoroughly 
done, two years being occu- 
pied in its erection. On the 
first-floor, which is 18 feet in 
height, are the offices, reading- 
room, billiard-saloon, bar- 
room, barber-shop, gentle- 
men’s parlor, and space for 
one or two stores. The dining- 
room, on the second-floor, 
which is twenty-feet high, is 
superb, and is capable of ac- 
commodating 300 guests. 

The hotel is to be conducted 
by Mr. Charles E. Lelaad, so 
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CARY OF HUNSDON.—MADAME THE BARONESS “‘ ENTERED THE COACH.’’—SEE PAGE 402. 


The plan 
other celebrated hostelries in 


American and European plans will be combined in 
the management, and all tastes can be suited. 
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this country. The | land, and cost $80,000. 
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well-known by his connection with the Clarendon | near the city of Morristown and the Washington 
Hotel, Saratoga, the Delavan House, Albany, and The site covers nearly 400 acres of 

Originally the building was to afford room for 
about 600 patients ; but by an economical arrange- 


NEW JERSEY.—STATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE AT MORRISTOWN. 


NEW JERSEY’S GREAT CHARITY. 


HIS Asylum for the Insane, which will be the 
most extensive of its kind in the country, is 
located on Pigeon Mountain, Morris Plains, N. J., 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE ROSSMOKE HOTEL, ON 
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BROADWAY, BETWEEN FORTY-FIRST AND FORTY: 


ment of space it can be made to hold between 800 
and 900 patients, and on a pinch 1,200. The Asy- 
lum faces the south, and receives the rays of the 
sun all the year round, while from the north it is 
protected from the chilly blasts by an amphitheatre 
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| of hills. 
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The building is 
built en echelon, and has 
a frontage of 1,250 feet. 
It is a four-story semi- 
Gothic structure, built ot 
} syenitic granite, quarried 

on the grounds. Indeed, 
all the main materials 

for the structure were 
| obtained on the property 

—the stone, the clay fot 
| brick, ete. Brick has 
been made at the rate of 
80,000 per day, right on 
the grounds, and alto- 
gether there has been 
used in the construction 
about 15,000,000. The 
water supply is all that 
could be desired. It is 
four times enough to 
meet the ordinary wants 
of the asylum. An idea 
of the magnitude of the 
building can best be de- 
rived from the statement. 
of the fact that it is 
one mile and a quarter 
around it outside the 
foundation line. Ground 
was broken for it in May, 


It was expected at 
first that the total cost of 
site, building and furni- 
ture would be about 
$2,000,000; but through 
the adoption of new fea- 
tures additional expenses 
have been incurred, so 
that it is now thought 
that the entire expend- 
iture will be close upon 
$3,000,000. The building 
was erected under the 

| superintendence of Gen- 

eral Fitz John Porter, 

who withdrew from the 

work a year ago to ac- 

cept the position of 

| Commissioner of Public 
Works of New York 
city. 

The Commissioners in 
charge of the work, who 


receive no compensation whatever, are Francis S. 
Lathrop, Beach Vanderpool, Anthony Reckless, 


Samuel Lilly, F. F. Westcott, George A. Halsey, 














and W. G. Lathrop. 
an ornament to the State of New Jersey. 
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STREETS, OPENED FEBRUARY 8TH. 


The Asylum, will, indeed, be 









THE CAUSE OF THE HARD TIMES. 


HE Unitarian Review for January and Febru- 
ary, among several able articles, has one on 
the “ Business Situation,” in which the present 


stress of the times is ascribed 
to over-production—the gorg- 
ing of the market with more of 
those commodities which are 
in general use than the market 
can bear. This position of the 
writer, John C. Kimball, is thus 
stated: “It is due simply to 
the introduction, during the 
Jast twenty-five years, of such 
an enormous amount of ma- 
chinery. here is nothing in 
our modern civilization which 
is more wonderful, more sig- 
nificant, more a new thing 
under the sun, and destined to 
be more wide-reaching in its 
relations, than this use of ma- 
chinery. A single pegging- 
machine will turn out more 
boots and shoes now than a 
whole village of cobblers at 
work in their little cubical 
shops fifty years ago. The 
cloth weven in any, of our large 
mill-towns is probably equal 
to half of what all the Indies 
used to produce by the slow 
hand metliods of the: Middle 
Ages. Steam-enginesalone are 
doing a work whieh without 
them would give employment 
to every one of the multitudes 
of men and *women who are 
now lying idle in our countiy. 
California a few years ago was 
groaning over the introduction 
of so much ‘ Chinese cheap la- 
bor’; and yet, at that very 
time, most inconsistently, was 
giving a welcome’ to’ mowers 
and ‘reapers and mining ap- 
paratus, which for cheapness 
and facility of use made. éven 
a Chinaman dear. And then, 
when it is’ seen how these 
muscles and ner¢és of-iron’and 
steel are ee in ‘every 
department. of i ry; from 
carving into shape a shaft of 
iron weighing twenty tong 
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down to the finishing of a cambric needle, 
and from the sewing of a button-hole to the 
sowing and reaping of whole States, who can 
wonder that the market is overstocked? Of 
course this increase of facilities for doing work 
increased for a while the amount of work 
to be done. But stich a process could not go on 
for ever. There was a limit even to the num- 
ber of stitches which could be put into a lady's 
dress, and to the amount of wheat which even an 
American family could make way with. And this 
point has at last been reached. The occurrence of 
our civil war, with its enormous destruction of pro- 
perty, and its withdrawal of energies into the bat- 
Ue-field, put off the day; but the end of the war, 
and their return again to the pursuits of peace, 
soon filled up the gap, and brought us to the point 
where it was hardly possible to consume a half of 
what was being produced—the point, therefore, 
where business was obliged to stop.’’ 








A SONNET. 
BY 
Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER. 


LL creatures eagle-born and eagle-taught, 
Whose nests are set upon the giddy height, 

Who fear the dread abyss, but love the light, 
And sheer thro’ love and pain to trust are brought— 
How is it when ye, too, are overwrought, 

Seized with love madness, and in upward flight 

Quit the sure world to hold the sun in sight? 
How fares it with ye when, in falling short 
Of your desires, ye drop again to earth ? 

What are your lives the better of the sun? 
And if, as well may be, you should give birth 

To others soaring higher, what were won? 
No answer—but wide wings and hearts aglow; 
The sun is there, he draws them, and they go? 








THE PROPHET OF THE SIERRAS. 
dacs ikein. 


RIESTS and preachers sometimes crossed the 
fir-crowned battlements that towered between 
us and the nearest camp—twenty miles away 
—and they were bed welcome. 

The former were & noble set of men—hardy, en- 
ergetic, self-denying men. The Father De Smidts, 
and their famous class of priests—who endured 
everything, and asked nothing, would accept no- 
thing—were men who were old then, and had 
already spent years and years in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or down in Mexico, and who have now 
mostly passed away, leaving a shining line of light 
from their cradles to their graves. 

Of the preachers I cannot truthfully say so much. 
They were chiefly young, enthusiastic men of the 
howling camp-meeting itinerant Methodist branch 
of Protestants, often impostors, and of the worst 
possible stamp. Coming without any authority 
whatever, save a saddle-bag full of tracts and a 
nasal twang; springing up at the call of the Lord 
whenever they got tired of the pick and shovel, or, 
in some cases, the monte-table, they were a 
shabby set. Men chiefly on their own errand, for 
whom no Church or denomination was responsible. 
Perhaps they called themselves Methodists because 
they could more readily impose in that way. 

ey were always in want of money, and gener- 

ally received it in abundance, to establish a church 
at the Forks, the corner-stone of which I believe 
to this day has not been laid. What provoked 
the miners, however, was the fact that the priests 
were for ever quartering themselves on ‘‘ The Wid- 
ow ”’—in all the camp the only woman. There 
— have been a bit of jealousy in this, but I had 
rather say it was an honest, manly indignation. 

There was another kind of preacher visited us 
once, and only once. Elder Grant, he called him- 
self—had his name on a canvas that stretched 
across the street like the face of 2 New York ego- 
tist asking for office. His text was ‘“‘ The End of 
the World,” and he boldly announced that from 
signs in the heavens, and the declarations of Holy 
Writ, we were then in the last year of the world’s 
existence ; that in less than ten months we should 
all bein a and that all things earthly should 
cease to be. This was startling, to say the least. 

“Getting purty close to it, ain’t he?” said Poker 


“Getting it down to a scratch,” answered the 
one-eyed man who sat opposite to him in the 
Howling Wilderness Saloon, as he raked in the 
double pot on a bluff, with deuces at the head. 

No man had ever yet dared go up so close to 
the brink of eternity, as it were, and look down. 
Others had fixed the day of final smash-up, but it 
was remote enough to at least let the next year’s 
crop be something of an object. This man was 
evidently a genius, and a bold one at that. He 
insisted that it was useless to possess even so much 
as a second shirt. In this doctrine, however, there 
were many believers, even before his advent at the 
Forks. 

He was to preach in the Howling Wilderness 
Saloon, a sort of town-hall, and a safe place to 
rely upon for an audience, so long as the great 
pine-wood fire blazed at the further end of the 
saloon, and the red-headed bar-keeper swung his 
arms in classical crescents in serving customers, to 
the right, as you entered. 

The sermon came, poured out in a doleful howl 
from a long, hungry Yankee-clock-peddler-looking 
man at the further corner by the fire. Some planks 
laid across the heads of whisky-barrels made a 

latform on which to stand. A whisky-keg in 
Font made a comfortable desk for his notes and 
Bible. 

He seemed very much in earnest. He talked 
sadly of the sins of men, and deplored the state 
in which they all so soon were to be summoned 
for final judgment. At last he broke out in sobs 
—wept like a woman, this strong, long, lank-look- 
ing man, and buried his face in his handkerchief. 

hosoveria himself, however, with great effort, 
he put the fendkerchief in his pocket, picked up 
his hat that sat at his feet on the platform, and 
solemnly descended and began to pass it around. 
His long, lean face was sad in the extreme; there 
was a tear in his eye, and he still sobbed bitterly. 
He reached his hat to the nearest man to his right. 
Perhaps he was unfortunate in his selection. Some- 
times a great deal depends on this. I have known 
the fortunes of men saved or sacrificed by a single 
apt expression or false move among these impulsive, 
fierce men of the mountains. 

Elder Grant solemnly held his hat out before the 
great, double-breasted, honest miner standing be- 
fore him with his back to the fire. The crowd was 
watching with the intensest concern. It was 
evidently a critical moment with the elder. His 
firm demeanor, his strong face, moved a b 
his great f for the deplorable state of his fel- 
low-men, showed him, at least, a perfect actor, and 

ual as possible to the occasion. 

e miner did not take his hands from his pock- 
ets, did not even seem to see the hat held under 
bis nose like a feed-trough. 


“Ante there!” called out old Snapping Andy 
from the corner back by the door. 

The ice was broken. 

‘Come to the centre !’’ criéd another. 
and pass the buck.”’ 

“Go it blind!’ cried a poker sharp, coming for- 
ward and casting a deck of cards in the elder’s hat. 

Just then the Duke arose, far back in the corner. 
Now this Duke was an authority in the Forks, and 
that was not because he was particularly great, 
nor particularly good, but it was the whim of the 
miners to make him a sort of wooden idol, and 
when he spoke they generally listened. Not that 
he ever said a wise thing, or even approached it; I 
can account for it only by supposing that it was 
their humor. 

Very often a fool gets, on better in a community 
than a wiser man. The wise man irks us, gets up 
a kind of antagonism, while the harmless fool excites 
no rivalry, and by his very stupidity shows off all 
our good points to great advantage by the con- 
trast. On the other hand, we are fretted to find 
ourselves so overshadowed by a wise man that we 
instinctively declare war in self-defense. On the 
same principle you often see a brilliant and beautiful 
woman select a plain, stupid woman as her principal 
companion. In fact, you may observe that as a rule 
shrewd women of society invariably have about 
them plain women—always of good blood and for- 
oe women, too, of mediocre beauty and 
ability. 

The Duke stood up, threw back his head, and 
then settling his chin in his beard, cleared his 
throat, lifted his finger, and said: 

‘Elder Grant, you say the world is a-comin’ to 
an end ?” 

‘““Yes, my dying brother, the world is now com- 
ing to an end.” 

‘* Elder Grant, is not the world round?” 

“Yes, my sinful brother, the world is round.”’ 

“Then,” said the Duke, lifting his tinger and 
towering up to give vehemence to his question— 
‘then, Elder Grant, if the world is round, how in 
hell can it have an end ?”’ 


“ Chip in 











UNCLE ELEAZAR’S LEGACY. 
BY 
EMMA NorTH. 


T is all very true that poor people have poor 
ways, and we were very poor indeed, but we 
had a grand way of anticipating things ; the 
splendor that we ought to have, or could not 

have, was constantly in our minds, and in thinking 
of the things we might have, we sometimes forgot 
the blessings we already possessed. 

This morning the coal was out, the flour was out, 
and so were my shoes at the toes; the rent for my 
sister’s little store was due, and the grocer had 
sent in word that ‘‘he only did a cash business 
these hard times.” 

Mother looked up benignly from the worsted 
flowers she was making. 

‘*T have a presentiment,” said she, ‘‘ that some- 
thing good is going to happen.”’ 

“So have I;’? and I pause from writing my 
story with ‘a stub of a pencil on some wrapping- 
paper. 

“So have I,” says Annie, who is warming her 
shabby shoes on the hearth, and who always takes 
a shady view of things. And it is, that we are all 
going to the poorhouse as fast as if we owned a 
coach, and drove there four-in-hand!”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ said 1; ‘‘Uncle Eleazar can’t live al- 
ways.” 

‘*No,” said mother ; ‘“‘ and he has no living re- 
lative except ourselves. He was your father’s 
only brother, you know, and his jewelry store 
alone must be worth a great many thousands.” 

“ Like as not it will all be sold for debt, except 
just enough to raise a monument over his remains 
to perpetuate our grief at his untimely end.” 

y sister always used big words, having kept a 
news-room for two years, and reveled in forests 
of dime novels and Waverleys. 

Uncle Eleazar was our only male relative, and he 
was drooping daily, and as none of us loved him 
we took heart, and concluded to live on our pros- 
pects. We were three grasping, aspiring souls, 
and ach of us had a separate and clearly defined 
object in life. Mother’s = was worsted-work 
—making impossible flowers, landscapes and ani- 
mals. Annie’s was to go to Europe, dress in 
elaborate silks and diamonds, and spend the Sum- 
mer at watering-places. Mine—shall I own it?—was 
to marry Alton Locke, a young lawyer in our town, 
and live in a cottage with ‘four rooms. He had 
looked at me one day, and I had looked up at him 
(he was six-feet-one in height), with my broad, 
hearty smile, and had straightway fallen in love 
with his blue eyes and blonde mustache, and his 
genial, pleasant self ——. 

I did not want to go to Europe, and I had no 
dreams of Newport and —— Branch, but | could 
have cried for joy at even the thought of leaving 
my scramble for bread to stay at home by the fire 
to darn stockings for Alton Locke. He had openly 
confessed his love for me, and had also openly and 
obstinately declared that ‘he would never marry 
a girl, and skimp and starve along on nothing, and 
live in a nasty rented house, and keep her in 
calico.” So I submitted, as a woman should do, 
and tried to keep a brave heart all the while. My 
nickname home was Joy, on account. of my pecu- 
Kar disposition to extract a whole bushel of happi- 
ness out of nothing. 

When my sister was inclined to sigh, I was in- 
clined to laugh, and x, hair had a way of standing 
upon end in a joyful halo about my head. I was 
darker than Annie, and freckled. I had a way of 
telling he bay I knew, and adding a little extra 
thereto, and, as I said, I wrote stories for a living— 
as to what sort of a living I made, rise up, oh 
solemn procession of fourth-rate writgrs, and tes- 
tify! Though I wrote my heart out often, and 
though rome did sometimes laugh and cry at my 
stories, vise no one to — story-writing 
for a livelihood, so long as arsenic is so cheap, and 
there is so much water in the Hudson. 

I was in my twenty-fourth year, and, besides 
Alton Locke, I had never had but one bona-fide 
lover, who had proved anything but one in the 
end ; for, while he was bestowing his tn-weekly 
visits on me, he was engaged all the time to an- 
other woman. The amou. “it ol) was, I had 
now his wedding-cards laiu shelf, and 
whenever I was inclined to be "8, or to 
boast of my worldly splendor, I wen. ‘ooked 
at these, tied up with his picture and his ietters. 
much as a mother looks upon her coffined child. 

He had deceived me,-ut I loved hii still. It 
did not bring him back to me, and “"* ~ 00d to 
cry over these, but someway it wasu. .. _ espe- 
cially as, after these Spring tempests, I cleared off 
like an April morning, and sung about the house 
"4 day, us gaining to myself the singular name 
of Joy. 

Strange to say, as Uncle Eleazar feebler, 
we all took heart and grew more j 1; when he 
ceased to hobble about the streets with his gold- 


valu 





headed cane, and took to his rocking-chair, and to 


munching toast with that ashen gray look over his 
sunken jaws and poor old face, mother and I took 
the fifty-mile journey to his home in Clinton, and 
staid a week to condole and wait upon him, spec- 
ulating occasionally on the beautifully furnished 
rooms, whose grandeur was wasted on the poor 
bolstered-up effigy in the armchair. Daily, with 
bated breath, I brushed out the few hairs bristling 
on the crown of his head, and listened to him say 
each time: 

‘* You will murder me yet, Joy!” 

I amiably allowed him to swear while I put his 
stiff arms through the sleeves of his dressing-gown, 
and awkwardly tied his cravat. 

He hurt mother’s feelings by snuffing scorntully 
at her worsted ottomans and chair-covers, and by 
telling her that “ girls were no good, and if her two 
sons were only living, how nicely they could do in 
his store !”’ 

About the time Uncle Eleazar took to his bed we 
were obliged to go home, and we found Annie 
much more blithe than usual, with a new lavender 
poplin traveling-suit just completed—‘“‘ all ready to 
go to Europe,” she said, hopefully. 

When the telegram came that our uncle was 
dead at last, we all three sighed, and said: 

‘*Poor Uncle Eleazar !” 

Then we waited as patiently as we could for the 
opening of the will and news of the property. I 
perpetrated two dire acts of extravagance that 
week. I engaged a music-teacher for the year; 
threw my last story of the ‘‘ Haunted. Fen ” in the 
fire and went to the matinée. Mother got worsted 
enough for a rug, and Annie bought her the set of 
furs she admired at Wilson’s.. 

Three anxious weeks went by, and we heard no- 
thing, till one day the expressman calls with a big 
box from Clinton. 

‘“‘ Our fortune has come!” I shouted, flinging the 
door wide open, and screaming to mother and 
Annie. ‘It’s a heavy pine box, with two dollars 
and a quarter due on it, and I haven’t but fiity 
cents.” Annie has only one dollar and a half; 
mother brings out twenty cents of the rag-money 
(her income) that she has laid away, and we pay 
the expressman all but five cents, and are happy. 
Women are most helpless creatures in case of an 
emergency like opening a box or driving a nail. 
After tugging away, and peeling the skin off of 
three pair of hands, we manage to pry the top 
boards off the box, and draw out what?—Uncle 
Eleazar’s old fiddle, almost stringless, with the 
bridge off, and two broken bows, a box of fish- 
hooks, and a box of rosin to rub the broken bows. 


with two sets of plated jewelry, and hanging the 
rings in my ears, begin to dance about like a 
feather in a high wind. 

** Just as I told you all the time !’’ said Annie. 

“Why, my dear sister, in your wildest dreams of 
prosperity, you never even named op What 
a thing it is to have music in the house!" and I 
drew the broken bow across the one string, with 
an excruciating melody. ‘All we need now is to 
buy a monkey, and have it tied to one leg of the 
old piano.’’ 

“Take off those horrid rings, and use the old 
fiddle for kindling-wood,”’ is Annie’s further advice, 
as she turns away with an air of utter scorn; but I[ 
still flourish about the box, making explorations in 
the straw. 

‘They said he had the choicest selection of dia- 
monds in the city—I am looking for diamonds now 
—ah, here they are! No, it is Uncle Eleazar’s 
spectacle-case. I have seen them many a time 
astride of his ugly nose. Here are two packs of 
envelopes with, ‘* Return to E. Penrose in ten days 
if not called for,’ in the corner. Unfortunately I 
never write a letter, and you have no lover out of 
town, so these are all thrown away on us. Oh, 
here is a note folded in them in uncle’s handwrit- 
ing.” I open and read to my breathless audience: 


“‘ Knowing that I have not long to stay in this 
world, I bequeath to my late brother’s widow my 
violin as a memento, my spectacles, fishing appara- 
tus, etc., and some jewelry for the girls; the bulk of 
my — leave to the son of my first wife, 
Arthur Penrose.” 


I drop the letter. ‘‘ Then that stylish youth we 
saw at grandmother’s once, has won himself into 
uncle’s good graces at the last moment.” 
Annie bursts into tears. Mother goes back with 
a gentle sigh to making a green dog on a pink 
ground (perhaps she intended the latter for a 
tropical sunset), and | give the piano two funereal 
thumps, and begin at the top of my lungs: 
‘Oh, he is dead and gone, 

Whosé love was mine alone.” 


‘And he might have lived for ever, for all 
the good his dying has done,’’ remarks Annie, 
ferociously. 

Confidently, dear unknown reader, I did not mean 
Uncle Eleazer. I was thinking of my faithless, old- 
time lover, who though not dead, was dead to me. 
A woman must have some romance to refer to, or 
she would die. I get up and bang the door and 
take down the wedding-cards, and as I do so a 
sudden glance from Alton Locke’s blue eyes flashes 
across my memory, and obeying a sudden impulse 
I toss them into the fire, with his letters and picture. 
This done, I feel better. 

Six months drag along. The music-teacher, the 
poplin and the furs, we have run in debt for, are 
paid for by _— over-hours. I have “ resur- 
rected ’’ out of my brain again the ghost story that 
1 had burned so grandly, thereby earning ten 
dollars. At the end of six months I am kicking my 
shabby heels together on a fare box at the 
furthest end of the store, still with a stub of a 
pencil and a bit of foolscap, deep in a tale ofdaisied 
meadows and blue-eyed knights—ah me! I had not 
seen a daisy or a cowslip since we lived back in 
New York in that green country town, years ago! 

My sister was smiling graciously on a row of 
river-men, who are thumbing over a pile of dime 
novels, and calling for such literature as ‘‘ Splay- 
footed Jack”’ and the ‘‘ Demon of the Prairies,” 
when who should enter but young Penrose. 

Arthur Penrose, with an elegant mustache, a 
Boston suit of clothes, and eight thousand a year 
from his uncle relict. He is to stay with-us one day 
on a Visit; someway that one day lengthens out to 
five, and at the end of that time he has fallen a 
victim to Annie’s wiles, and is much in love; when 
he comes again he brings a wedding ring, and they 
conclude to go on that long-talked-of and never- 
realized trip to Europe together, and the poplin 
she had never had the heart to wear will do nicely 
still. Annie is quite radiant and I sincerely believe 
her more glad of the fine clothes and the tour than 
of his affection. I am glad also, but my life seems 
very empty and hungry just now; I sigh a great 
deal lately ; I have burned the wedding-cards and 
do not have them to resort to; cares and work 
wear on me, my face is getting long, and I no 
longer deserve the name of Joy. Mrs. Brownin 

says: ‘It is very yoo d for women to sit an 

write by lonely fires and hear the nations praising 
them far off.” of the nations did not 
trouble me; but the publicity of marauding about 
newspaper offices with a story to sell, day after 





day, was very hard on my constitution and feelings. 


I dive a little deeper down, and fetch to light a box. 





In vain I tried to comfort myself with the thought I 
had always done the best | could, and when Annie 
hinted at my probable future as an-old maid, I de- 
fiantly repeated : 
‘There lives no goose so old and gray, 
But some time, soon or late, 
An honest gander comes that way, 
And takes her for his mate.”’ 


A few days before Annie’s wedding Alton Locke 
comes in one evening, for the first time in many 
weeks, with a light in his face 1 have never 
seen there before. I am undisguisedly glad to see 
him, and take the old hassock at his feet, my face 
blossoming into happy blushes and smiles. 

‘*T have won the Crippens case, Joy,’’ he says. 

‘What Crippens case?" I answer, mistily. 

‘* Why, that case about the contested will; I won 
it right over the heads of the older lawyers here, 
and got the two thousand dollar fee. I think now I 
can safely hope with my increasing business to keep 
you from starving at least, and if you will consent 
to marry me, till we can afford better, we can live 
in a nasty rented house for a while.”’ 








JAPAN AT OUR CENTENNIAL, 


BUILDING OF HEADQUARTERS AT FAIRMOUNT 
PARK. 

APAN, the ancient island empire, so long re- 
e) markable for its proud isolation from other 
nations, and now equally remarkable for the avid- 
ity with which it is seizing modern ideas and seek- 
ing relations with the civilized world, presents so 
much that is strange to us in its history, its man- 
ners and customs, and its products and industries, 
that the display it will make at our Centennial will 
- one of the most attractive features of the Exhi- 

ition. 

The fact that the American expedition under 
Commodore Perry, in 1853, led to the breaking 
down of the barriers so long existing between 
Japan and other nations is another cause for inter- 
est on our part in all pertaining to tke ‘‘ Land of 
the Rising Sun.”’ The first treaty that opened the 
ports of Japan to foreign commerce was that made 
with the United States, March 3lst, 1854. Since 
then treaties have been made by Japan with Rus- 
sia, the Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Por- 
tugal, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy and Denmark. 
This intercourse with the outside world has led to 
great changes in Japan. The government has been 
modified, and public schools, railroads, telegraphs, 
lighthouses, newspapers, printing-presses, and 
other features of modern civilization, been intro- 
duced. 

The present Mikado, or Emperor, is the 122d of 
his race who have been rulers. His dynasty dates 
back twenty-five centuries. Its founder began his 
reign 660 B.c., and was en with Ne- 
buchadnezzar. From 1192 until 1868 the Tycoon, 
or great commander of the army, shared the gov- 
ernment with the Mikado—the former being the 
great power in temporal affairs and the latter in 
spritual matters. In the civil war resulting in the 
difference of opinion on intercourse with foreigners, 
the Tycoon was defeated, and the Shiogunate, or 
government under generalissimo, was abolished. 
Japan is now tranquil, and making rapid strides in 

rogress and enlightenment. A complete reaction 
in favor of a liberal policy towards foreigners has 
setin. The Japanese are eagerly adopting many 
of our modern improvements, but a nation whose 
knowledge of many arts and sciences is older than 
that of any European nation has many things to 
teach us, and the interchange of ideas that will 
result from their participation in our Centennia) 
Exhibition will be of mutual benefit. 

The interest taken in these strange people makes 
our artist’s sketches of the Japanese workmen 
now engaged in erecting the buildings on the Cen- 
tennial Grounds that are to represent the architec- 
ture and contain the products of the native country 
particularly acceptable at this time. 

- In these pictures we have views of their mode of 
living, their style of dress, their manner of working, 
and the peculiar tools they use. The workmen are 
now quartered in a temporary wooden building. 
The interior view we give of this structure is the 
apartinent used as a kitchen. The walls are of 
rough boards, except a small plastered portion be- 
hind the stove. Everything about the room is 
scrupulously neat, clean and orderly, and here they 
prepare their meals, which consists mainly of soup, 
rice, and dried meats, which they brought with 
them in hermetically sealed cans. 

The timber of which the houses are to be built 
are stored in Machinery Hall. They are carried on 
men’s shoulders to the inclosure where the build- 
ings are being erected. So great is the crowd that 
daily gathers to witness the operations of these 
toilers from over the sea, that it is, necessary to 





1 Ink-lme. 2. Nail-baskets. 3. Plane 4. Saw. 5. Adz. 
6. Chisel. 7. Nails. 8. Pipe and Tobacco-pouch. 


JAPANESE TOOLS AND PIPE, 


have a stout fence around the grounds where they 
are working. One of the Park guard is constantly 
on duty at the gy to prevent any but workmen 
entering. The timbers were all prepared in Japan 
and are marked so as to show their location in the 
building. Itis a curious sight to see the chief of 
the workmen and his assistant consulting the 
strange-look' book in which a description of 
every piece of timber is written, or the peculiar 
chart on which the plan of the buildings is drawn. 
The book is of large pages, covered with hierogly- 
phics, looking like labels-from the ends of tea- 
‘chests. It is not bound, but sewed together. The 
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chart is a drawing in India ink on an unpainted 
board. 

No. 4 of our sketches show the workmen engaged 
in erecting the Japanese dwelling-house ; Nos. 5, 6 
and 7 show the manner of using their strange tools ; 
and No. Sis a group around a fire. These work- 
men, although their Winter climate is very similar 
to our own, appear to be very susceptible to cold. 
They mostly keep their head and throats well 
bundled up, and make frequent trips to the fire dur- 
ing working-hours. 

Many of their tools are very curious. They use 
an ink line instead of chalk line. It resembles a tape- 
line case. In the centre is a cup containing a sponge 
which may be saturated with ink of any color. The 
line passes over the sponge from a reel in the handle 
through a small hole in the end of the instrument. 
At the end of the line is a pointed peg. The wortk- 
men carry small wicker nail-baskets hung on the 
sash worn around the waist. The nails, which are 
seldom used, are of a peculiar construction, having 
tapering points and ring-shaped heads. The plane 
used is a flat tool about an inch and a half thick, 
which is drawn towards the workmen instead of 
being pushed trom them. The saw is shaped like a 
butcher’s cleaver. The blade is thin and the teeth 
small and sharp. The adz differs from our own in 
the shape of the handle, which has a peculiar twist. 
The wielder of this tool stands over his timber and 
hacks away, driving the steel far underneath his 
foot at every blow. The chisel is a short half- 
circle piece of steel attached to a shorthandle. The 
pipe and tobacco-pouch, the constant companions 
of the workmen, are shown in the cut on page 398. 
The bowl and mouth-piece of the pipe are of metal. 








THE UNITED STATES versus GENERAL 
O. E. BABCOCK, 


TRIAL OF THE PRESIDENT’S PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY FOR ALLEGED COMPLICITY WITH 
THE WHISKY RING. 


SKETCH OF THE DEFENDANT. 


ENERAL BABCOCK is a native of Vermént, 
X from which State he was appointed to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. 
He was a cadet from July Ist, 1856, to May 6th, 
1861, when he was graduated and given a commis- 
sion as brevet second lieutenant in the Engineer 
Corps. On the 8th of May, 1861, he was ordered to 
Washington, where he spent several weeks drilling 
volunteer troops. He was assistant engineer in the 
construction of the defenses around the National 
Capital, and from the 16th of June to the 25th of Au- 
gust served on the Upper Potomac and in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, acting, during a portion of that time, 
as aide-de-camp on the staff of General Banks. In 
February, 1862, he was transferred to Harper’s 
Ferry, where he was engaged in constructing and 
guarding the pontoon bridge across the Potomac 
for Banks’s movement to Winchester. He partici- 
pated in the siege of Yorktown, and during the sub- 
sequent operations of that campaign he made 
several reconnoissances, and superintended the con- 
struction of bridges, roads and field-works, the most 
jmportant of which was the ‘“‘ New Bridge ’’ over 
the Chickahominy. He was in command of the 
engineering company on the march to Warrenton, 
Va. From the 6th of February, 1863, to the 10th 
of April he was employed in making a survey of 
the defensive works at Louisville. In 1864 Lieuten- 
ant-General Grant appointed him aide-de-camp on 
his staff, in which capacity he participated in the 
Richmond campaign, the battles of the Wilderness, 
at Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, and the operations 
before Petersburg. He was also appointed the 
bearer of dispatches from General Grant to 
General Sherman when the latter was moving 
upon Savannah in December, 1864; and as the 
officer to select a place for the meeting of Generals 
Grant and Lee to arrange for the capitulation of 
the Confederate Army. On March 2lst, 1864, he 
was promoted to be Major of Engineers, and on the 
9th of April, 1866, General Grant called him to his 
headquarters. After the election of General Grant 
to the Presidency, General Babcock and General 
Porter were appointed military secretaries to the 
Chief Executive, and attached to the White House, 
contrary to military rule; and later on, without 
warrant of law, he became a Commissioner of Public 
Grounds and Buildings at Washington, and Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Commissioners ot the District 
of Columbia, in the latter capacity performing some 
of the most marvelous ‘ measuring” on record. 
During the Winter of 1871-72 his name became 
very prominent in connection with the General 
Order swindle in New York, during the trial of the 
participants, in which Generals Babcock and Porter 
and Colonel Leet were shown to have been engaged 
in one of the most outrageous of commercial and 
official frauds. 
In — appearance General Babcock is about 
five feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, with 
dark hair and a reddish mustache and goatee. 


THE ARRAY OF COUNSEL. 


A very interesting picture is that presented by 
the array of Jegal talent in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court. The Government is represented by 
District-Attorney D. P. Dyer, Colonel James O. 
Broadhead and Major Eaton, special counsel, and 
Colonel Dyer’s assistants, Messrs. Bliss & Paddock. 
Dyer is nervous, somewhat slow, at times excitable, 
and is generally chewing the end of an unlighted 
cigar. Broadhead, feeling a great responsibility 
resting upon him in having succeeded General 
Henderson, is in deep study, and realizing the 
-fact that upon his shoulders rests the brant of the 
fight. Bliss looks like a schoolboy, smooth-faced, 
young and unsophisticated, while Paddock seems 
to be stage-struck. 

The defendant was represented by ex-Judge John 
K. Porter, of New York; Emory A. Storrs, of Chi- 
cago; ex-United States Attorney General Williams; 
Judge John M. and Chester H. Krum, of St. Louis. 

The presiding Judges are Messrs. Dillon and 
Treat. 

THE COURT-ROOM. 


The last door upon the right side of the hall, as 
one sppepeenee from the street, admits to the 
dismal, dingy room of the United States Circuit 
Court, at the south side of which is an elevated 
platform, provided with a front railing, two anti- 
quated high-back chairs (one upon each end of the 
a and a chair in the centre of more mo- 

ern pattern, such as is in use in comfortably- 
furnished offices, and which is occupied during the 
coger session of the Court by Judge Dillon. On 
left, in one of the high-back chairs, is seated 





the dignified form of Judge Treat. At either end 
of this platform are stationed the desks of the 
clerk of the Court and the messenger. In front 
and upon the right of the bench is the jury-box, 
and a corresponding platform is upon the left side 
of the room for the convenience of jurors who are 
in attendance. Still further towards the main en- 
trance of the room are the marshal’s boxes, exactly 
opposite each other, all of which are inclosed by a 
railing, or rather a small-sized ‘‘ board fence,’ a 
little north of the centre of the room. Inside of 
this are several large tables and a number of com- 
fortable chairs, and here are seated the lawyers, 
reporters, newspaper correspondents, prisoners 
and witnesses. The space outside of the bar is 
furnished with plain wooden seats for those who 
desire to witness the proceedings. The ceiling of 
this low, dingy room seems to be supported by 
four clumsy pillars, which stand at equal distances 
from the oy two of which are square and the 
other two cylindrical. 


PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 


During the trials of Colonel John A. Joyce, 
General John McDonald and Chief Clerk Avery, 
rumors of the defendant’s complicity with the 
Whisky Ring became so numerous that he requested 
of the President a Military Court of rt. This 
was speedily appointed, with General W. 8S. Han- 
cock as President. Upon the assembling of the Com- 
mission at St. Louis, it was learned that the Grand 
Jury had found a bill of indictment against Babcock, 
whereupon General Hancock decided to postpone 
military action until the result of civil proceedings 
were nie public. On the 15th of December, in 
answer to a letter from his indicted private secretary 
requesting the dissolution of the Court of Inquiry, 
the President revoked the order convening the 
court, and directed the members to return to their 
stations, 


OPENING OF THE TRIAL. 


On Monday Morning, February 7th, General 
Babcock, accompanied by his father-in-law, United 
States Marshal Campbell, of Chicago, and his 
counsel, was driven to the Court House, and with 
much difficulty, on account of the crowd cf spec- 
tators, made his way to a consultation-room. 

Just on the stroke of the ten the door leading to 
the Clerk’s office opened, and General Babcock, 
with his counsel and friends, filed in and took their 
seats. Leading the procession was Judge Chester 
H. Krum. General Babcock was followed by 
Emory A. Storrs, ex-Attorney-General Williams, 
ex-Judge J. K. Porter, and Babcock’s father-in-law. 
Judge John M. Krum showed his countenance in the 
room for a few minutes. 

Bailiff Stevens rapped the butt-end of his pencil 
on a convenient table, and the most profound 
silence fell on all as Judges Dillon and Treat as- 
sumed their seats. From this time onward the 
most absorbed attention characterized the audi- 
ence, and the most lightly-breathed word of both 
counsel and Court was listened to with intense 
eagerness. All those present, even the vacant- 
faced crowd in the rear, seemed alive to the fact 
that one of the most imporant of the causes célébres 
of America was about to be opened. 

After the calling of three classes of jurors, Judge 
Dillon inquired if the counsel in the case of the 
United States vs. O. E. Babcock were ready to 
proceed, when Mr. Storrs of counsel for defendant 
asked that the case be adjourned to enable counsel 
time for further consultation. As all the jurors 
impaneled had not answered to their names, Judge 
Dillon ordered a recess until the afternoon. Before 
it was ordered, Chester H. Krum, announced the 
presence of the defendant, who would waive the 
reading of the indictment and enter a plea of ‘‘ not 
guilty.’’ On reassembling, the Court addressed the 
jury on their duties, and then adjourned the case 
to the next day, when it was resumed and 


THE DIRECT EXAMINATION FOR THE PROSECUTION 


began. The first witness was Joseph M. Fitzroy, a 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, who testified 
to his introduction to the defendant. He was fol- 
lowed by John F. Seidentoff, foreman in Ulric’s 
distillery, who detailed the manner in which fraudu- 
lent -whisky was made and disposed of; the 
amounts paid to Government officers, etc. 

Just previous to the adjournment of the morning 
session Mr. Storrs stated that the defense had in- 
tended to have the personal attendance of Presi- 
dent Grant as a witness, but as the case then stood 
Ire thought this would not be necessary, particularly 
as the exigencies of public affairs required his at- 
tendance at Washington. He then proposed to 
counsel for the prosecution that they should meet 
with counsel for the defense and agree upon ques- 
tions and cross-questions to be put to the Presi- 
dent, and that the examination should be made 
before the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The Court adjourned to three o’clock to enable 
counsel to prepare their interrogatories for the 
President, and on reassembling a further adjourn- 
ment to the next day was granted. 

On Thursday there was a decided sensation in 
the court-room, caused by the papoorenve of the 
long-talked of witness Abijah M. Everest, who tes- 
tified to seeing Joyce put two $500 bills in envelopes, 
addressed to Avery and Babcock respectively, and 
that they were handed to him to mail. 

On Friday Major Grimes, of the Quartermaster’s 
pea ere to having three letters from the 
defendant to General McDonald after the latter was 
indicted. The main witness was Ex-Commissioner 
Douglass, who gave the détails of the famous order 
transferring the supervisors and its revoca- 
tion, as well as an outline of Babcock’s official 
duties. Colonel Dyer offered in evidence a 
largé number of telegrams relative to that singular 
proceeding. 

On Saturday counsel for the defense strenu- 
ously opposed the admission of dispatches al- 
leged to have passed between Joyce, McDonald 
and Babcock, and an agreement was effected 
between the counsel whereby the entire question 
of the relevancy of the dispatches was to be ar- 
gued after the Sunday adjournment. 


PRESIDENTIAL SYMPATHY. 


According to arrangement, President Grant made 
a deposition in the case at the Executive Mansion, 
Washington, on Saturday, the 12th. There were pre- 
sent Chief-Justice Waite, Secretary Bristow, Attor- 
ney-General Pierrepont, Colonel William A. Cook, 
one of General Babcock’s counsel, and Mr. Eaton, 
who represented the prosecution. The examination 
was of considerable duration, beginning at 11 a.m. 
and terminating at 2 p.m. The oath was administered 
by the Chief-Justice, and the examination devel- 
oped the facts that General Babcock had not in- 
fluenced, or attempted to influence, the Executive 
in the selection of any official involved in the so- 
called Whisky Ring; that he had not interfered in 
any manner to cause a suspension of the celebrated 
order for the transfer of supervisors ; but that its 
revocation was directed by the President himself 
in that, suspicion being removed from the 
minds of those engaged in frauds, they might 
the more readily be detected in their efforts to 
cheat the Government out of the revenue on dis- 





tilled spirits; that the President still has implicit 


confidence in the integrity of General Babcock, 
and is satisfied -with fis explanation of the dis- 
patches which have formed so important an ele- 
ment in his prosecution. 

The cross-examination developed the fact that, 
it there has been anything wrong on the part of 
General Babcock—which the President emphati- 
cally stated he did not believe—it was entirely 
without the knowledge of the Executive. The 
President said that during the twelve years General 
Babcock had been intimately associated with him 
he had not learned anything calculated to impair 
his confidence in his integrity. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Sin AntHony Rorascaitp, Baronet, who died January 
3d, at Southampton, England, was one of the chief part. 
ners in the great firm of N. M. de Rothschild & Sons. 
He was the second son of Baron Nathan Meyer de Roth- 
schild, and was born in 1810. He married in 1840, and 
had two daughters, but no sons, so that the baronetcy 
descends to his nephew, N. M. de Rothschild, M. P. for 
Aylesbury. The late baronet was a baron of the Austrian 
Empire, had been Austrian Consul-General in London 
since 1858, and was a Commissioner of Lieutenancy for 
London. He will be best remembered for the muni- 
ficent aid which he rendered to many charities through- 
out the world, without regard to nationality or creed. 


THe War IN THE Herzocovina, like all other civil 
wars, has occasioned an inconceivable amount of dis- 
tress. Great numbers of Herzogovinians, who have 
taken refuge in Ragusa, are in a most wretched plight, 
these poor, half-famished creatures depending for sub- 
sistence chiefly, if not wholly, on charitable funds. An 
almsgiving scene at Ragusa is depicted in the cut. 


Joun, ViscounT AMBERLEY, eldest son of Earl Russell, 
was born in 1842, educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and entered Parliament in 1866, as member for 
Nottingham. A man of great independence of mind and 
remarkable courage, he was an earnest student of philo- 
sophical and social problems, and an intimate friend of 
the late John Stuart Mill. Lord”Amberley never recov- 
ered from the blow which he received in the death of 
his wife, a daughter of the late Lord Stanley, of Alder- 
ley. Lady Amberley died in the Summer of 1874, from 
an attack of diphtheria, a disease which carried off her 
little daughter at the same time. Lord Amberley died 
on the 10th ult. He left two sons, the elder of whom is 
heir to the Earldom of Russell. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES AT CAL- 
cutTa, on December 23d, was one of the most brilliant 
pageants in the Royal procession through India. Prin. 
sep’s Ghaut, at which the Prince landed, is spacious, 
and with an almost royal flight of steps on the river’s 
front, was a fitting structure, with its fine columns, for 
the reception of the Royal guest. A ghaut, by-the-by, 
may be described as a covered resting-place for those 
waiting to cross a river. Prinsep’s Ghaut was erected 
by public subscription, to perpetuate the memory of 
James Prinsep. The columns and facade of the ghaut, 
both on the road and the riverside, were tastefully 
decked out with flags, evergreens and floral designs. The 
whole space over the open portion of the ghaut, and for 
many feet on each side, was covered over with a red-cloth 
awning. A staging of about 300 feet in length by 20 
feet wide, which led down to the landing-platform, or 
barge, was covered with red cloth, and ornamented. 
But the most dazzling feature of the reception was the 
splendor of the costumes and jewelry of the native 
chiefs. Some idea of their magnificence is given by 
the sketch of a notable group of these great princes, as 
they appeared on the reception-platform of Prinsep’s 
Ghaut, just after the Prince of Wales had driven off. 
The chief figures in the group are the Maharajah Scin- 
diah of Gwalior, G.C.S.L, and the Maharajah of Puttiala, 
G.C.8.I. This latter potentate is a fine-looking man of 
twenty-two, with rather a heavy face of a Sikh charac- 
ter in its outline. He rules over nearly 2,000,000 of 
people, his dominions extend over some 5,500 square 
miles, and his annual revenue exceeds £400,000, or 
$2,000,000. The Maharajah of Puttiala is also one of 
the richest and one of the handsomest of the native 
princes; the jewels he wore on this occasion, including 
the diamonds he lately bought from the ex-Empress 
Eugenie, are said to be worth £300,000. The Maharajah 
of Scindiah is the great chief of Gwalior, and is reckoned 
as notable a warrior as Puttialla is a millionaire. Be- 
hind them may be seen the burly form of Holkar, the 
Maharajah of Indore, im face and figure not unlike 
Henry VIII.; this gentleman’s wealth is also said to be 
enormous, £5,000,000 of treasure being stored up in his 
palace. He was anxious to give the Prince a present 
worth some £50,000, but it was cut down to the value of 
£5,000. The Maharajah of Cashmere had also wished 
to display his loyalty to a similar amount, and is now 
said to be making a road thirty miles long for the 
Prince when he pays him a visit. Of the Maharajah of 
Jheen there is little to say, except that at the Chapter 
of the Star of India, subsequently held by the Prince, 
he was created a Knight Grand Commander; while the 
Mogul Prince at the side is a descendant of the renowned 
nowned Tippoo Sahib. 


Tae TRIAL oF A TRACTION Encine drawing an artillery 
train composed of twelve guns and six caissons was very 
successfully made, January 7th, on the Champ-de-Mars, 
at Paris, in the presence of General de Cissey, Minister of 
War. The use of steam for the drawing of artillery was 
originally proposed by General Gribeauval in 1763. 
Traction engines have been employed by the Italians, 
the German and the English armies, and will, doubt- 
less, now be adopted by the French Army. 


Tae Russian CircuLar Yaout “ Popovorcuka”’ was 
built of mahogany, in the Government dockyard, and 
presented by the Russian Admiralty, through His Excel- 
lency Vice Admiral Popoff, to the River Yacht Club, St. 
Petersburg. Her dimensions are as follows: Diameter, 
20 ft.; draught of water, 6 in. ; displacement, 4.48 tons. ; 
height of mast, 55 ft.; area of surface of canvas, 1,020 
square feet. This yacht has proved herself very handy, 
and she has competed successfully in several trials; is 
very stiff indeed under canvas, although she carries a 
very large spread; in fact, she keeps an even keel when 
other yachts are heeling well over. Last Summer she- 
was cruising about opposite the Palace of Peterhoff, in 
the presence of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor, the 
King of Sweden, and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
At the time of the meeting of the Telegraph Commission 
at St. Petersburg, some twenty membérs were cruising 
about comfortably in this comparatively small yacht, 
The above-mentioned Riyer’Yacht Club is under the 
patronage of His Imperj hness the Grand Duke 
Constantine, their ~! “° ibhnesses the Grand Duke, 
the Czarowitz '-\, “The club includes 400 mem. 
bers, the Pre” sped Commodore Poynxnsky, and 

a 






is charmig: © ated on the Christoffsky Island, over- 
lookjey- the Neva. 

” ,ae New Cius House at Haves, France, 
at the rece’ of which Jules Simon, Sen- 
ator and «* . Public Instruction, made an 
admirable 3; ffers fresh proof, in the title adopted 
by it, of t#@*high honor still retained in France by the 
name of our illustrious Bosicas pi opher and states- 
man. However much Louis bave made fun of 


the popularity of the American Minister to his Court, 
the Freich people have, nevertheless, always revered 





Franklin’s memory. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING FExs. 12, 1876. 


Tus (Saturday) evening is the fiftieth night of “Julius 
Cesar’’ at Booth’s.. . . ‘ Pique’? at the Fifth Avenue, 
and ‘Rose Michel” at the Union Square, continue 
the attractions. . .. At the Academy of Music the 
Titiens Opera Troupe gave their farewell performances. 
“Norma’’ was given on Wednesday,” and ‘‘La Fa. 
vorita’’ on Friday evening, and ‘Il Trovatore ”’ at the 
Saturday matinee... . The Adelaide Phillips Italiat 
Opera Company begin a short season at the Academy on 
Monday evening, February 14th, opening with ‘Il 
Barbiere di Seviglia.””... At Wallack’s Brougham's 
play ‘‘ John Garth ’’ was reproduced on Monday, and has 
run well during the week... . The Philharmonic Society 
gave a matinée concert at the Academy of Music on Fri. 
day, with a grand orchestra, under Herr Carl Bergman, 
and Miss Attilie J. Kiauczek as pianiste. ... At Steinway 
Hall, on Thursday evening, a complimentary testimo- 
nial was given to Mrs. Lucas Thompson, at which 
Messrs. J. Levy, S. B. Mills, Alfred Wilkie, Miss Antonia 
Henne, Miss Johanna Lehmann and other eminent 
artists appeared. . . . Miss Charlotte Thompson has 
been the attraction at the Brooklyn Theatre during the 
week. On Monday a new play, by J. Steele Mackaye, 
entitled ‘‘Queen and Woman,” is to be brought out at 
this theatre. . . . The Park Theatre reopens on Wed- 
nesday evening next with a new play, called ‘ Brass,’ 
by George Fawcett Rowe, in which the author plays the 
title réle. 








CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


Tas bulk of the Swedish exhibits were landed last 
week, 

DirEcTOR-GENERAL GosHorN says that New Jersey is 
the best worked-up State in the Union. 


Tue Bill appropriating $25,000 for the State display 
was defeated in the Minnesota House last week. 


A PICKED body from the active and retired list of the 
members of the metropolitan police force of London will 
soon be here. 


AN effort is being made by the colored people to erect 
a monument in the Park commemorative of their 
emancipation. 

It is expected that the contractors will hand over the 
main building to the Commissioners in a completed 
form this week. 


Benjamin Moran, United States Minister to Portugal, 
announces that preparations are in progress to have 
that country represented. 


MARYLAND will send nearly 500 Mexican veterans to 
the encampment, and New York and Pennsylvania will 
add an association of 2,500 more. 


Tue entire collection of the products of the Canary 
Islands have been shipped for Cadiz from Teneriffe, for 
direct transportation to Philadelphia. 


Joun Hancock’s court-dress, worn at the coronation 
of George III,, was exhibited at a Centennial Coffee- 
party held last week at Haverhill, Mass. 


Trains will be run between New York and Philadel- 
phia every twenty minutes during ten hours of the day, 
and ample night trains will be furnished. 


Dr. Lorinc, United States Centennial Commissioner 
for Massachusetts, is to have supreme control of the 
Commonwealth’s interests at Philadelpbia, 


As THE space required for the exhibition of German 
works of art could not be secured, a committee of artists 
are making a selection of the finest specimens offered at 
Bremen. 

A BiLt was introduced into the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture appropriating $4,000 for the proper representation 
of the State’s educational interests, and the Bill appro- 
priating the extra $10,000 passed the Senate. 


By the revised and corrected list of the National Com- 
sioners, just issued, the names of thirty-seven nationali- 
ties appear, which is more than has ever been repre- 
sented at any other exhibition, In it 390 Commis- 
sioners’ names appear. 


For the Centennial Ball, to be given on Washington's 
birthday by the Women’s Committee of San Francisco, 
tickets, admitting a gentleman and two ladies, will be 
sold for $10, and each purchaser will receive a certifi- 
cate of Centennial stock. 


Tux proceeds of the Authors’ Carnival, to be held at 
the Philadelphia Academy on the 22d and 23d, are to be 
devoted to the Women’s Department of the Exhibition. 
Cards of admission cost one dollar, and those for re- 
served seats one dollar and a half. ; 


A LaRGE proportion of the material for the Michigan 
State Building has been promised in Detroit, One 
gentleman agreed to contribute the doors and casings, 
another the staircase, a third the wainscoating, a fourth 
the painting, and others various articles of furniture. 


A MINIATURE quartz mill, for exhibition at the Centen- 
nial, is being constructed at the Union Foundry, in 
Sacramento, and will shortly be completed. It will 
show to the Eastern people the entire process of amal- 
gamating and reducing ores, as practiced on the Pacific 
coast. 


Water power is to be supplied for testing the turbine 
wheels by a tank thirty feet high, pouring down a great 
fall of water into a reservoir. There will bea fine ex- 
hibition of spray, and to enable visitors to enjoy the 
miniature Niagara an elevator will be erected close to 
the tank. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, Ff 7th. —Senate. — Bill to pay 
Alabama Commission Awards -.+»Mr, Thurman 
and Mr. Christancy spoke against the admission of 
Pinchback, and Mr. Howe in favor of it. Hovse.— 
Investigation of Emma Mine transactions ordered. ... 
Diplomatic and Consular Bill considered. Mr. Holman 
— in favor of reduction, and Mr. Garfield in oppo- 
sition. 

Turspay, February 8th.—Senate.—Eulogies were 
delivered upon the late Senator Ferry of Connecticut 
..-.House. —Bill for the repeal of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1867 passed by a vote of 186 to 58....Resolu- 
tions of respect to memory of late Senator Ferry 


Waeaen 9th.—Senate.— Centennial 


r of and Mr. 
—The session was spent in considering the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill. 





AY, 10th.—SENnaTe.—Bill to aid the 
Northern Pacific passed by 35 to 18. House. 

— vane ks ahygrey Re, . on Finances 
iif ‘sot tenutelos meal — 
Fripay, tem | 11th.—Senate.—Centennial Ap- 
riation of $1,500,000 passed by a vote of 41 to 15. 
ouse.—After a debate : session 


the Diplomatic and ata 
2. 


by a vote of 191 gon 
a vote 0 to 
70,000 less than last year. Both henson eajosoed 


until Monday. 
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MISSOURL—THE GREAT WHISKY RING TRIAL.—SCENE IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, ST. LOUIS, MONDAY. FEBRUARY 
MR. E. A. STORRS, ONE OF GENERAL BABCOCK’S COUNSEL, ASKING THAT THE TRIAL BE I 
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FEBRUARY Tra, AT THE OPENING OF THE CASE OF THE UNITED STATES vs. 0. B. BABOOCK, PRESIDENT GRANT'S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
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“THE GREAT UNVAILER.” 
By THE BisHor oF DERRY. 
H, wondrous lights of Death, the creat unvailer, 
( Lights that come out above the shadowy place, 


Just as the night that makes our small world paler 
Shows us the star-sown amplitudes of space 


Oh, strange discovery, land that knows no bounding, 
Isles far off hail'd, bright seas without a breath, 

What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape—the promontory Death! 


Cary of Hunsdon. 


THe Rec \LLECTIONS or A MAN« 76. | Then a satirical expression dissipated the sadness. 
Finally he smiled. I have never seen a human | 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 


PART III. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 


they remain eternally inconsolable —in real life 
they forget.” 

‘* Cynic!” 

“Call me philosopher. Life disenchants one, 
Cary.”’ 

‘You have no sympathy for aching hearts!" 

*‘T have much. Do you remember the old song ? 
I make prose of it, and say: *‘ Ah me! for the 
four-leaved shamrock! that not a sigh nor aching 
heart might in the world be found’!” 

‘I know you wish that, for never was a kinder 
heart than yours, Dinsmore. But shall I tell you 
your main fault ?” 

You could not more oblige me. 

* You have no opinion of women.” 

** What makes you fancy so?” 

“One reason will suffice. You are nearly forty, 
and you have never married.”’ 

Dinsmore’s face grew profoundly sorrowful. 


} countenance over which the moods of the mind 


so chased themselves, like shadows across a land- 


| scape. 


CHAPTER I.—I VISIT DINSMORE AND HEAR INTELLI- 


GENCE WHICH ASTONISHES ME. 


N the month of August I was back at Hunsdon, 


having made the journey by easy stages, and | 


at my leisure. 


My object in returning as promptly as pos- | 
sible was to assist my relative, Colonel Theodoric | 


Biand, in recruiting a force of Light Horse: and to 
this | now devoted myself, though I was still quite 


feeble. 1 shall only add that the company was | 


speedily enrolled, and I had the satisfaction of se- 
curing the rank of first lieutenant. Soon after- 
wards the troop marched towards Norfolk to watch 
Lord Dunmore, but I did not march with them. 
The incessant riding had quite exhausted me, and 
I did not recover my strength sufficiently to mount 
my horse until October. I then set out for the 
lower country, where the Light Horse were sta- 
tioned; and finding that my direct route led me by 
Claremont and Dungeonnesse, I naturally deter- 
mined to pay my friends at both houses a visit. 

I stopped at Claremont first, and met with an ex- 
tremely cordial reception. Mrs. Warrington no 
sooner ascertained that I had been unwell than she 
manifested a strong desire to prescribe for and 
nurse me; and Colonel Warrington asked me a 
thousand questions about Boston. He was an ar- 
dent patriot, as we used to say at that time, and 
was never weary of denouncing George III. and 
praising Washington, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted. 

I had naturally looked round on my arrival for 
Miss Nell Warrington, but soon discovered that she 
was on a visit to her friend, Mrs. Jefferson, at 
“* Monticello”; and, I must confess, the intelligence 
did not grieve me! 

That statement will sufficiently indicate the state 
of my feelings. Was it pride at her preference for 
Marcus Fontaine, or did the Sleeping Beauty of 
Dungeonnesse linger in my memory? Both, I think! 

Honoria Warrington made me amends for her 
sister’s absence. A remarkable change had taken 
place in her. She had been a superbly composed 
and unexcitable young lady, labouring apparently 
under the lassitude of a duchess with unoccupied 
time upon her hands. She was now smiling, anima- 
ted, full of gayety almost. It was impossible not to 
admire her in her rich dress, with her magnificent 
hair, snowy neck bent gracefully, and winning 
smiles. I have described her as a brilliant flower. 
She always made that impression upon me. Some 
women are daisies «nd violets, others the full- 
blown dazzling rose ; aud Miss Honoria Warrington 
was the rose. She laughed, blushed, jested, was 
delightful company, and I asked myself vainly 
what had caused this singular transtormation. I 
was soon to discover. 

After a night at Claremont I bade my kind friends 


there farewell, informing them that I was going to | 


call by Dungeonnesse and see my old friend Dins- 
more. At that name I thought I saw Colonel 
Warrington turn his head, look at Miss Honoria, 
and smile: but the young | looked quite calm, 
gave me her hand with a charming smile, and I 
mounted and rode towards Dungeonnesse which 
soon rose from its wooded hill. In front of the 
house I saw Dinsmore, just delivering his bridle to 
a servant, after a ride. At sight of me he came 
forward quickly, and greeted me with warm cor- 
diality, exclaiming : 

“Welcome, welcome Cary! I began to think 
you had forgotten the best friend you have !"’ 

The three years which had passed had left no 
traces on his face or figure—he was the same old 
Dinsmore, with the erect form, the careless, philoso- 
phic smile, and the air of simplicity and high-breed- 
ing. 

fie drew me in, and I looked around. The house 
had the same aspect of serene repose. The old 

ictures were in the same places, the same old 

nglish servant bowed respectfully as he entered— 
and there were no more indications than before of 
any female occupant. I need not say that this ques- 
tion first presented itself. Was my dear little Sleep- 
ing Beauty still within its walls? Had the whole 
thing been a mere fancy? Had I dreamed that I 
saw her? All this passed through my mind, but 
vainly, for there was no means of solving the 
problem. I followed my host, trusting to the chapter 
of accidents. : 

An excellent dinner came in due time, Dinsmore’s 
old body-servant waiting in profound silence; then 
the table was cleared, and we began to talk over 


our wine in the beautiful Autumn evening, with the | 


variegated bongs of the great oaks waving across 
the windows. Political topics naturally first arose, 
and I gave Dinsmore a full account of my adven- 
tures in Massachusetts. 

‘Well, there’s a superb beginning,”’ he said. 
** You have had the fortane to hear the first gun of 
the war. I think the Colonies will get the better of 
England.” 

“You will f° into the army, perhaps? But no, I 
think you will not.” 

** You are right, dear Cary. My sympathies are 
with America in her fight for independence, for the 
cause of the Colonies is the cause of truth and 
justice; but I cannot turn my sword against old 
England. Wrong as I think her, she is my native 
land.” 

“You in your turn are right, perfectly right, 
Dinsmore.” 

“And so you are Jaunched as a soldier, Cary, 
and are no longer in the lists of love! You see I 
have found out your secret. Did the absence ot 
Miss Nell desolate you?” 

“Not at all!” 

“ Alas, for human nature! Men get over all 
things. Broken hearts soon mend, and the wound 
we thought mortal heals without a scar even.”’ 

“My heart was never broken,” I replied. ‘‘ By- 
the-by, has anything been heard of Marcus ’” 

“ Nothing wiiatever.” 

‘* And Miss Nell—does she pine ?”’ 

“T think not in the least. You read in books 
about pining maidens, when their lovers shake their 
bridle-reins and bid them farewell. In the books 


} 


| 
| 





‘*T content myself with replying,’’ he said, ‘that | 
if such has hitherto been my course, I propose to | 


change it.”’ 

** Change it!” 

**] shall soon be married, my dear Cary.”’ 

“You!” 

**To a friend of yours.” 

J stared at the speaker. 

‘*To Honoria Warrington.” 

I looked at Dinsmore with great astonishment, 
and said: 

** Are you jesting.”’ 

‘* Not in the least,’ was his reply; “ and a good 
friend like yoursel! is certainly entitled to so slight 
a confidence as this. Miss Warrington does me the 
honor to propose becoming Mrs. Dinsmore.” 


“How in the world has this wonder come | 


about?’ 

‘Is the wonder so great?” 

‘it is unspeakable! When we parted I re- 
garded you as a woman-hater, a recluse, a Dio- 
genes in his tub! and here you are a sighing lover, 
writing sonnets, no doubt, to your mistress's eye- 
brows.” 


‘*No; I do not compose poems,” he said, * and | 


my pulse is not excitable.” 
‘* How did you ever meet Honoria Warrington?” 
“In a most commonplace manner. I neither 
rescued her from a watery grave, nor seized her 
runaway horses, nor made her acquaintance under 


any romantic circumstances whatever. 1| met the | 


young lady—at dinner!” 
‘* A sentimental encounter, truly. Dinner!!!” 
“Do not let us speak ill of a dinner, Cary. It is 


one of the most serious elements of human life, | 


which builds itself largely on that broad founda- 
tion.”’ 

** A truce to your philosophy. Tell me all about 
er 
‘There is very little to tell. I had some hum- 
drum business with Colonel Warrington relating to 
the boundaries of a piece of land purchased. We 
rode over it together; were at his house at the 
serious hour referred to; he invited me to dine; | 
was hungry. See how everything follows in the 
most natural manner, leading on to the wondrous 
encounter with Miss Warrington at the dinner- 
table.” 

‘** You quoted a song—I quote a proverb: ‘ Won- 
ders never cease !’ ”’ 

““ Wonders are never wonderful. They are in 
the natural order of events.” 

‘* And you—went to dine again?” 

‘* Why not? My friend’s cuisine is excellent. But 
let me not make a romantic narrative of what I de- 
signed to be a simple statement,’”’ said Dinsmore, 
composedly, ‘‘ 1 have reasons to desire a compan- 
ion in my large house here—have | not? I have 
come to desire one, at least, and Miss Warrington 


| will be that companion, she tells me. Will you 


come in the Spring and be my ‘ best man,’ as we 
say in England ?”’ 

“Tf I can, most gladly. And now, jesting aside, 
Dinsmore, you have made an excellent choice. 
Your wife to be is a superb beauty. She is more 
—she is an admirable woman.” 

“‘T assure you that you do her no more than 
justice, dear Cary,” he said, rising from the table 
as he spoke; and now that I have unbosomed my- 
self of my romantic secret, let us return to sub- 
lunary things. Come and look at two roan 
beauties for the harness which I have just pur- 
chased.”’ 

We walked out to the stables and looked at the 
beauties, then at the fox-hounds—then strolled 


back through the fine grounds to the house. Every- | 
thing about Dungeonnesse was in excellent order. | 


Never was anything more neat and attractive than 
the English-looking park, in whose glades a fawn 
or two cropped the grass or stood looking at us 
with heads held aloft and turned over the shoulder. 

All Ps before me like a picture. I had 
not ceased to think of my Sleeping Beauty for a 
moment, and longed to ask Dinsmore the plain 
question as to her présence; but how could I? It 
was utterly impossible to do so, and | could only 
look up at all the windows, seeking for her figure 
or her shadow. 

The shadow even did not appear, and I left Dun- 
geonnesse the next morning without having caught 
the least glimpse of her. 





CHAPTER II..-WHAT BROUGHT ME BACK TO 
DUNGEONNESSE. 


I REACHED the camp of the Virginia Light Horse, 

and witnessed during the latter part of the year 
the desultory warfare with Lord Dunmore on the 
Chesapeake, and especially the hot engagement at 
Great Bridge, where nye pe the brave leader of 
the English grenadiers, fell pierced with balls while 
gallant y cheering on his men. 

In other quarters, still more interesting events 
marked the expiring days of '75. Arnold had made 
his wonderfal march through the wilderness— it was 
the splendid morning of a career to end in lurid 
clouds—and uniting with Montgomery, the brave of 
braves, had swooped down on Quebec. I visited 
long afterwards the scene ofthese great evenis and 
rambled idly over the grassy Plains of Abraham— 
down to the shores of Wolfe’s Cove—through the 
shadowy Prés de Ville, and to the lofty summit of 
Cape Diamond on which the eyes of Wolfe and 
Arnold and Montgomery had doubtless been fixed 
with such longing. St. Jolin’s Gate was still there, 
and the whole stage of the grim tragedy. 1 traced 
step by step the route of Morgan with his Virginia 
riflemen, as he rushed like a tiger after Arnold's 
fail on the St. Roche bastions; and there still was 
the path over which the brave and noble Mont- 
gomery charged headlong, waving his sword, to fall 
dead at the terrible barricade of the Prés de Ville. 
The phantoms of these great figures seemed to 
hover in the air. Wolfe ‘ dead victorious,” and the 
knightly Montcalm, and Montgomery, seemed to 
keep watch and ward there still—I could not see 
Arnold !—and the winds of the St. Lawrence sweep- 
ing up from Montmorenci wafted to me from some 
dreamland the far sound of cheers! 

I did not witness that splendid assault led by a 


} man so brave and pure, that Lord North said of{ ‘Thanks, my dear Cary,’ 


| him: ‘* Curse on his virtues! they have undone his 
country!" Disaster to our arms followed it, and I 
}am clad to here leave the subject. I proceed to 
| speak of my visits to Dinsmore and of some very 
strange scenes and revelations in connection with 
him. 
It was early in May, 1776, and all was quiet on 
the Che sapeake, where we were stationed, when I 
received a brief note from Dinsmore bréught by his 
confidential servant. It was in these words: 


My Dear Cany—lIs it possible for you to obtain 
leave of absence to come and see me at Dungeon 
nesse ’ Your visit will aflord me personal pleasure, 
as you know, and I have something to communicate 
which is important to the public service. 

* Your friend, DiINsMORE.”’ 


This enigmatical note excited my curiosity, and I 
applied at once for a short leave, which I obtained 
without difficulty. I then set out promptly, spent 
the night at Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg, and 
the next morning | was about to mount my horse, 
when my attention was attracted by a foreign- 
looking coach standing in front of the inn. The 
driver seemed to be a German, and near the coach 
| stood another personage with rings in his ears, rings 
on his fingers, and a grimace on his mustachioed 
lips, a traveling courier in appearance. 

I had scarcely had time to take note of these 
figures when the landlord of the Raleigh appeared, 
hat in hand, evidently preceding some one to 
whom he was making profound bows. A moment 
afterwards the some one appeared, and riveted 
my attention. She was a woman apparently about 
thirty-five, clad in the most elegant manner, and 
extremely beautiful. Nothing could be imagined 
more smiling and even fascinatng than the ex- 
pression of her countenance. She scemed to beam 
| with benevolence and sweetness upon all around 
her, and her voice, as she addressed the landlord 
with a slight French accent, had a peculiar cooing 
intonation, which was full of blandishment. 

At her appearance the man with the rings in his 
ears hastened to open the door of the coach. 

‘* Allis ready, Fritz?’’ she said. 

‘* Yes, Madame the Baroness,’’ was the reply. 

The lady then turned to the landlord, and said, 
smiling : 
| ‘My serv/tew: has paid monsieur ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ replied mine host, bowing low. 

The lady acknowledged this salute by a slight 
movement of the head, entered the coach: and the 
man called Fritz closed the door. He then 
mounted with great agility to the place beside the 
driver, that funectionary caused his long whip to 
| describe a flourish, and the horses started forward 
with an evident propensity to break into a gallop. 
They were checked, however, by an experienced 
hand, and brought down to a trot; and the coach 
rapidly rolled out of Williamsburg, taking the road 
leading northward. 

‘* Who is this lady, landlord?’ T asked. 

In reply, mine host uttered exclamations of ad- 
miration and enthusiasm. 

“Very well,’’ I said, ‘I can see perfectly that 
the lady has made an excellent impression—but 
what is her name?” 

“ Here it is on my book, sir.” 

He led the way, opened the record kept by 
landlords, and showed me a large sprawling entry, 
plainly written by the lady’s traveling attendant: 

“* Madame la Baronne de Rudysaél, courier et 
servileur.”’ 

I closed the book, and said, laughing: ‘*So you 
have had the honor of entertaining a lady of title ?”’ 

** Oh, sir! such a fine lady !” 

** When did she arrive ?”’ 

‘‘Last week, sir, at the port of York, coach, 
horses, servants and all. She had come to travel 
in this beautiful country of America, she said. She 
has been everywhere driving out in her coach. 


going to visit Philadelphia.” 

All this seemed a little unusual, but not remark- 
able, and having had my idle curiosity gratitied, I 
mounted, turned my horse’s head up the country, 
| and set forward towards Dungeonnesse. I traveled 
slowly, enjoying the balmy Spring air, and at last 

saw tlhe walls of the old mansion rising from the 
| hill on which it stood, embowered in light green 
foliage. 
| Isoon entered the grounds and rode up the hill, 
| fixing my eyes, I must confess, on the upper win- 
| dows of the long facade, one after another. There 
was no figure there, or shadow, or any indication 
| ot life. As my eyes fell, I saw that a coach with 
| four horses stood before the door. A moment after- 
| wards I made out with a feeling of great surprise 
that this coach was the same [ had seen in Wil- 
liamsburg—the Baroness de Rudysaél’s. 
What was the Baroness de Rudysaél doing at 
Dungeonnesse? Was Dinsmore acquainted with 
her? It was quite possible that hos had been 
friends in Europe—more than probable that they 
had been personally acquainted. So, having come 
to the conclusion that the unexpected incident was 
easily explicable upon this simple ground, I dis- 
mounted, entered, and was met by Dinsmore’s 
body-servant, who exhibited unwonted embarrass- 
ment—even seemed desirous of barring my pas- 
sage. 

Extremely astonished at this, I asked for his mas- 
ter. He went straight to the drawing-room on the 
right and uttered my name, Dinsmore replying: 

**Good! Request Mr. Cary to walk in.” 

I did so, and saw before me a very singular 


group. 








CHAPTER III.—DINSMORK’S VISITOR. 


Dinsmore was standing with his back to the man- 
telpiece, and I never saw a stronger expression of 


tenance. His lips were compressed with a stern- 
ness I had never observed in him before, and there 
was a latent fire in his eyes which betrayed itself 
from moment to moment, in flashes as it were, dur- 
ing the subsequent interview. 

His visitor, the Baroness de Rudysaél, was seated 
in a velvet armchair near the centre-table, and 
her fine traveling-dress flowed right and left in am- 
ple folds. In one hand—it was a beautiful one— 
she held a variegated fan, which she gently waved 
before her face. With the other she raised a laced 
handkerchief to Ler lips. Her air was perfectly 
composed, even smiling. As I entered, she slightly 
turned her head, gazing at me in silence. 

I bestowed only a rapid glance upon the lady. 
A third figure had suddenly riveted my attention. 
In a corner of the apartment upon a green couch 
sat a young lady, and at once I recognized my Sleep- 
ing Beauty. Three years had passed since the day 
when I saw ler asleep, and she seemed to have 
changed very little. She was tall, about nineteen 
apparently, and. her figure had the same lithe 
grace. Her brown hair was carried back trom the 
white forehead, and fell in curls upon her neck. 
Her eyes were large, mild, and of a deep blue. She 
was leaning back, with her hands joined upon her 
lap, her head bent towards her breast, and was 
looking with evident astonishment at the visitor, 

Dinsmore came forward at once, holding out his 
hand. 





Everything seemed to please her. And now she is | 


disdain, weariness and disgust on the human coun.- | 
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’ 


he said, ‘‘ for your 
prompt response to my request. I was quite sure 
you would come ” 

‘But the moment seems inopportune, my dear 
friend. I interrupt * 

‘You interrupt nothing,’ was his reply. 

And turning round so that his back was nearly 
presented to Madame the Baroness de Rudysael, 
he led me to the young lady seated on the couch, 
and said : 

* Jean, this is Lieutenant Cary, of whom you have 
heard me speak so often. You must not regard 
him asastranger. The friend of the father is the 
friend of the daughter.”’ 

Miss Jean Dinsmore rose and made me a graceful 
little bow, promptly offering me her hand, which I 
just touched and bowed low over. She then re- 
sumed her seat, and Dinsmore turned round and 
said to the baroness : 

“Nothing further, I believe, is necessary, 
madame. The paper just delivered to you is, 
doubtless, all you desire.” 

His voice had resumed its chill intonation, and I 
| never saw anything more repellent than the ex- 
| pression of his countenance. The lady uttered a 
| little laugh. It had that falsetto sound of the laugh 

that does not laugh. 

** Ah, yes, monsieur!’’ she replied, ‘‘ I desire no- 
thing more, and now | shall beg to take my 
leave.”’ 

‘Dinsmore bowed. Neither by word or gesture 
did he intimate any desire that the lady should pro- 
long her visit. She accordingly rose and said: 

“Your daughter, I presume, monsieur--this 
young mademoiselle? You have not done me the 
honor to present me to mademoiselle.”’ 

‘*My daughter, as you suppose, madame,’’ was 
Dinsmore’s response, in the same chill tones. 

His refusal to present the baroness was so ob- 
vious, that the lady’s smiling face lost a little of its 
expression of blandishment, and I thought I saw a 
covert flash of her eyes. 

‘** Monsieur is a little—shall I say, a very little 
negligent of the rules of etiquette. Shall I say that, 
monsieur ?’? 

| Dinsmore made no reply, and I saw an expres- 
sion of irritation gradually overcloud the fair face. 

**Some things are de rigueur, monsieur,’’ the lady 
went on, yielding to something very much like 
anger. ‘I tell monsieur that!" 

Dinsmore simply inclined his head. Then the 
head rose again with womistakable hauteur. 

“Tam habituated, Linform Monsieur Dinsmore, 
to be treated in a different manner! I inform mon- 
sieur of that circumstance!” 

Dinsmore’s lips suddenly assumed an expression 
| of profound disdain, and he said, coolly: 

“No doubt, Madame the Baroness de Rudysaél 

is habituated, as she says, to the very best society, 
| and is competent, therefore, to estimate any diverg 
ence from the rules of good-breeding !” 

‘The words, and, above all, the tone in which 
they were uttered, seemed to rouse the lady to 
sudden rage. 

‘* Ah! monsieur sneers!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur makes emphasis upon my name! Monsieur, 
perchance, regards the name of De ludysael as 
much less grand than the name of—let us say— 
Dinsmore !’’ 

They exchanged glances—his as cold as ice, hers 
nearly furious. 

‘*The question is an idle one,” he said, “‘ since I 
have nothing to do with the name of madame, and 
| madame has nothing to do with the name of Dins- 

more.”’ 

The lady’s lips opened, and she was about to 
| say something, which some instinct told me would 
bring this strange interview to a climax; but the 
lips closed again, and the words were not uttered. 
Dinsmore’s glance alone seemed to have arrested 
the words trembling upon the lady’s lips. That 
glance was a singular one —stern, cold, and full of 
unmistakable menace. Has the reader ever seen 
| the keeper of a tigress in a collection of wild beasts 

iix his eyes upon the animal, mastering her in the 

very height of her rage’? I saw the same phenom- 

enon on this day at Dungeonnesse. The lady had 
| resembled a tigress in act to spring—but she did 
not spring. She went slowly towards the door, 
throwing over her shoulder as she did so a venom- 
ous glance back at Dinsmore and the young lady in 
the corner. He did not move—thereby offering the 
lady what in a man of his high-breeding was a 
| crowning indication of an utter want of respect for 

her—and, passing rapidly through the door, Ma- 
| dame the Baroness de Rudysaél left the house, en- 
| tered her coach, slamming the door in a rage with 
| her own fair hands; and the vehicle drove rapidly 
away. 
| Dinsmore followed it with his eyes until it dis- 
| appeared in the woods beyond the gate. He then 
| turned round, approached his daughter, and said, 
| 
| 


in a tone of the deepest affection : 

“ Jean, ma chére, may I beg you to leave me to 
converse for a few moments with Lieutenant Cary ? 
1 will explain at another time upon what business 
this person visited me to-day. The subject is a dis- 
agreeable one, and I will not dwell upon it until I 
recover a little more equanimity than I can lay claim 
to at present.”’ 

The young lady rose at once, and went towards 
the door. As she passed Dinsmore, who had 
taken a seat, she patted his shoulder with a move- 
ment full of affection, and said : 

‘‘I do not care to know anything of the lady’s 
business, papa. If it is disagreeable to you, forget 
it—I shall.” 

She then made me a graceful inclination, passed 
by me, and I heard her go up-stairs. 

Dinsmore turned to me as soon as the sound of 
her footsteps died away, and said in a voice as cool 
and composed as if nothing had occurred to disturb 
his equanimity : 

‘*Do you wish to know why I requested you to 
pay me this visit, Cary?’ 
| ‘*T have not the remotest conception, Dinsmore.” 
** You are an officer of the Continental line ?”’ 

** Certainly.” 

| ‘As such it is incumbent on you to watch over 

| the roy safety, is it not?’ 

| Most assuredly.”’ 

| Very well. 1 sent to ask you to visit me, as I 

| could not come to you, to inform you that the 

| woman whom you have seen to-day is a British 

| emissary and Ps, 
‘Ts it possible ?”’ 

“T have proof of it; and that proof shall be 
placed in your hands, that you may see after—in 
Roman phrase—the safety of the Republic.” 

“Why should you not take this step, my dear 
Dinsmore ?”’ 

“For a very simple reason,” was his cool reply. 

‘What reason?” 

“The very peculiar relations existing between 
myself and Madame the Baroness de Rudysaél.”’ 

“The peculiar relations ?”’ 

‘She is my wife." 





CHAPTER IV.—SHIPWRECKED, 





] ALF an hour after the scene which I have just 

attempted to describe, | was riding along a 
| Shady forest road, in company with Dinsmore, in 
the direction of James River. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








After making the astounding disclosure to me 
that the Baroness de Rudysaél was /iis wife, Dins- 
more had added: 

“The time has come, Cary, when you ought to 
know something about my past life. It isa wretched 
subject, but further reserve is hateful to me, andan 
explanation of everything is due to myself. Will 
you listen? Well, your face replies to my question, 
but it must be in the open air. 1am actually suffoca- 
ting in this room. The air seems impregnated, by 
the very presence of that woman, with some dis- 
gusting property. 
you are not too much fatigued. 
story as we ride.”’ 

I! assured him that I was not in the least fatigued ; 


I can tell you my 


our horses were promptly ordered, and we were 
soon riding slowly in the direction of the river. 
The sun was sinking, escorted on his way by 


orange clouds and the songs of birds. ‘The whole 
landscape was perfectly tranquil. A breeze 
slight it scarcely stirred a leaf gave the air a charm- 
ing freshness. More than once in my life I have 
noticed this strange contrast between the face of 
nature and the storm of emotion in human bosoms ; 
and the serenity opposed to the passion is pitiless 
or consoling, as we clioose to make it. 

We proceeded at a walk along the forest road, 
Dinsmore’s bridle resting on his horse’s neck, his 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on the ground. He was 
evidently reflecting, and at last seemed to have 
come to a decision. 

‘‘]T think it will be best to tell you the whole 
story, my dear friend,” he said; ‘‘and after all, it 
will not take me long, as the subject is not particu- 
larly inviting. I have wished often to speak of 
myself to you, notfromegotism, but from an innate 
dislike I have for mystery and concealment. The 
time has come at last, and it was with this object 
in view, chiefly, that | wished you to come and 
see me.”’ 

“ Tell me little or much, or nothing, Dinsmore,” I 
said, ‘‘ but let us have one thing well understood : 
whether you speak or remain silent, I shall never 
believe that this ‘mystery’ you allude to has any- 
thing discreditable about it. Iam as sure of that 
as 1 can be of anything.” 

‘*Thanks, friend. Well, you shall form your 
opinion for yourself. To begin at the beginning : 
I was born in the west of England, and come of an 
old family there—one of very great possessions. 
In my boyhood 1 lost both my father and mother. 
As I was their only child, I came into possession of 
the estate, which was still extensive; and, before 
attaining my majority, fell in love with a young 
lady of the Ferrers family and was married. Of 
this union, long severed by death, I can scarcely 
think or speak even now without very deep emo- 
tion. My wife was more of an angel than a woman. 
1 was young, fresh, buoyant, and my happiness 
was made complete by the birth of a daughter, 
whom you have seen to-day. 

‘‘ It was during this period of my life that we met 
at Williamsburg. had been persuaded by Mr. 
Fauquier, a friend of my father’s, to accompany 
him to Virginia, and remain there a few months as 
his private secretary, which he assured me would 
place me in the line of promotion in the diplomatic 
corps. My tastes, indeed, were all in that direc- 
tion. I had a longing for more active occupation 
than the routine pursuits of a country gentleman ; 
and my ambition was to enter upon the career of 
diplomacy, to secure the place of Secretary of Le- 
gation in one of the European capitals, gradually 
mount the rounds of the official ladder, and finally 
become minister abroad. lt was a not irrational 
ambition. My education was thorough. I was an 
Oxford graduate. My family connections were in- 
fluential, embracing more than one near relative 
bearing titles, and I think my intellectual endow- 
ments, if they pointed in any direction, pointed to 
that career. So much for the boasting of a man 
who has never done anything yet on the stage of 
real life !’’ 

I think Dinsmore ‘sighed as he uttered these 
words. He then went on quietly : 

“So I came to Virginia, and made your acquaint- 
ance, You must have seen that | was one of the 
happiest fellows in the world—bright, joyous, a 
keen huntsman, even a jovial companion.” 

‘* You were all,” I said. 

“Well, I was not such soon afterwards. I was 
sent back to England by Governor Fauquier as 
bearer of dispatches to the Ministry; one of my 
friend’s objects, I think, being to thus attract atten- 
tion to me and advance me in my proposed career. 
I made a rapid voyage, delivered my dispatches, 
and set my noble relatives to work to procure me 
an appointment. All this was attended to with 
the utmost sey! then I hastened away from 
London, traveling day and night, and reached 
home to find my dear Jean—the wife whom I loved 
better than I loved my own life—rapidly sinking 
under an incurable disorder. A month after, she 
was dead, and I use no figure of speech, Cary, 
when I say that my heart was buried with her. I 
am not a rhetorical person, and make no preten- 
sions to the sentimental sadness of those delicately 
fashioned natures who indulge the luxury of sorrow 
for a lost object, and then replace the loss with 
another loved as tenderly. I have had but one 
heart to give,and I gave it to my wife—what is 
left me is the mere capacity of friendship and at- 
tachment. 

“The blow went far to unman me, and had the 
effect of dissipating for ever all my ambitious 
dreams. Again see the force of temperament. 
Some men rise under grief, and fight it by plung- 
ing into the hard life of the real world—gradually 
wearing away its effect. I sank under it, and be- 
came gloomy, bitter, nearly a misanthrope. My 
wretched brain could not bear up; above all, sub- 
mit. I could not understand why I should have 
been made so miserable. I doubted God—may 
God forgive me! Not even my little Jean, her 
mother’s image, and inexpressibly dear to me, 
consoled me. She was placed with lady Ferrers, a 
female relative, ina distant part of the country— 
who tenderly took charge of my little darling, like 
the excellent, warm-hearted woman she was—and 
I remained behind at my desolate home, brooding 
over my misery. 

‘Well, at the end of a year this life grew insup- 
— I thought I should lose my reason, or 
ay violent hands on myself. My old family phy- 
sician came to see me, and remained for two or three 


sO 


days, looking at me, from time to time, I observed, | 


with the curious attention of a philosopher revolvy- 
ing a subject of interesting inquiry. As he was 
about to go away at last, he said: ‘If you stay 
here, you will go mad. Go to Paris, and mix with 
the crowds on the streets. Drink champagne 
wine, and gamble at the Palais Royal, and attend 
the theatres. It is your only hope.’ He went 
away without adding another word; and a month 
afterwards I was at Paris—following his advice. 
‘Human nature,’ continued Dinsmore, after a 
long pause,“ is either weak or wicked, as you choose 
to view it. I do not think I was deliberately 
wicked or conspicuously weak, but I was utterly 
wretched. My moral sense, I think, was deadened ; 
what was good in me was warped, blunted ; choose 
the term you like best, though no one term will 
describe my condition. You see I open my very 
heart to you, frieud, you that see me as | am, and [ 


| 1 plunged 


Let us get into the saddle, if | 








will not paint my portrait in those days at Paris in 
more flattering colors than it deserves. To be brief, 


maddest and most dissipated capital in Europe ; 
guzzled the champagne wine prescribed by my cyni 


cal old physician; played furiously at the Palais 
Roval, and a dozen other vile haunts, or rather 
traps set to catch the souls of men; and every night 
saw me at one of the theatres, where young kng 


lishmen like myself with plenty of gold to scatter 


had easy access behind the scenes, where they 
mingled on familiar terms with the actors and 
actresses. Well, I come now to Madame la 


Baronne de Rudysai aa 

An expression came to Dinsmore’s face so sour, 
bitter and filled with disgust, when he uttered these 
words, that it was easy to see how he abhorred the 
very memory of what he was about to relate. 

“She was an actress, and beautiful that all 
the young men of Paris were wild about her. And 
what heightened and intensified the strange infiu- 
ence which exerted, was the incontestable 
fact that she had refused obdurately to listen to the 
thousand unworthy proposals made to her by the 


she 


jeunesse dorée, who contemplated with evident 


astonishment this superhuman resolution in the 
young actress. I should like, were the subject not 
so hateful to me, to analyze minutely and at length 
the curious phenomenon which this young girl 
yresented, the origin of the influence she exerted. 

have said that her life was above reproach: | add 


that her selection of parts in the plays she per- | 


formed in, and the manner in which she performed 
the parts, appealed with the most consummate art 
to all that is sensuous in the human organization. 
Let these few words suffice. Briefly, like the rest 
grew mad, infatuated, lived in a state of delirium, 
and two years after my arrival in Paris went to see 
her one morning and proposed to marry her. 
‘*You see, I come to the point. Why enlarge 
upon the subject of my gradual advance to this 
insane point? The step was a mad one, you will 
say. Yes, and I took it with my eyes open, too! 
I knew the girl perfectly. I knew as well as | knew 
anything that she had not one particle of principle. 
I knew tliat she had refused to yield to tempta- 


tion from cool calculation, her aim being to entrap | 


some wealthy youth and retire from the stage asa 
lady of society, titled if possible, wealthy at all 
events; to end as a grande dame alter beginning 
as a street-girl. 
was burnt up with avarice and a rage for play; 
that she made no scruple to accept all the money, 
jewels, and presents of every description offered 
her. I knew all, absolutely all, and | offered her 
my hand. 

‘She refused it, and then accepted it. The 
refusal had for its object to gain information in re- 


gard to myself, as I afterwards ascertained. Un- 
luckily the information came highly colored. I had 


scattered my revenues like a prince ; the jeunesse 
dorce, my companions, supposed me to be possessed 
of halfan English shire at the very least, and stated 


their opinion to mademoiselle, and at this interest- | 
| and left to dry. 


ing moment I presented her with a parure of dia- 
monds which cost a fabulous amount. On my next 
visit mademoiselle blushed, cast down her eyes, 
did not withdraw the fair hand I seized, and the new 
arrangement of affairs was sealed by a kiss be- 
stowed upon her chaste and bashfully surrendered 
lips! Well, when I went home that day I closed my 
windows and sat down and cursed myself for a fool 
and wretch. I thought of my dead wife and my 
living child, and groaned ; I remember I determined 
to leave Paris and never see the girl again. On the 
same evening a gay friend dragged me to the 
theatre in which mademoiselle acted. It was one of 
her most fascinating and compromising parts; she 
was radiant with beauty and seductive charms; I 
went home crazy about her, and a month afterwards 
we were married.” 
(To be continued. ) 


THE ORIGINAL SITE OF BALTIMORE. 


HE location of the original site of Baltimore has 
been made the subject of much interesting in- 
quiry and discussion by historians, and it may be a 
matter of information to many to state that recent 
researches by the Rev. George A. Leakin have met 
with some important discoveries. The Provincial 
Legislature had placed the ‘ port of entry for 
vessels at the Court House on Bush River,” but 
where this court-house was located was very uncer- 
tain and only open to conjecture. More lately, ina 
yaper read by Mr. Leakin before the Maryland 
istorical Society, the site was announced upon 
the authority of a map in the possession of the 
City Librarian. This is ane embracing both Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and was prepared on ‘the 
grand English map of Messrs. Joshua Fry and Peter 
Jeflerson by the senior Robert de Vangendy, au- 
thorized geographer to the King, Louis XV., 1755,°’ 
the very year of Braddock’s defeat, when the hopes 
of further French conquests were entertained. In 
the last few days an earlier map in the Peabody 
Library has been brought to notice, being called 
‘*A General Atlas by John Senex, 1721; revised 
from 1719.’’ In this there is a map of Virginia 
and Maryland, locating Baltimore Town on the 
same site as the one above mentioned. Maryland 
is bounded on the west by ‘‘ unknown countries.” 
The site of the second Baltimore, on Foster Neck, 
Gunpowder River, has hitherto been unknown, the 
oldest residents never recollecting the name, but 
this Atlas of Senex’s reveals “ Foster’s Creek ”’ on 
Gunpowder Neck, about eight or ten miles east of 
Joppa, the third court-house of Baltimore County. 
There is, therefore, a probability of locating 
the second Baltimore, and, then we may hope for 
the history of the fourth. As regards the fourth 
and last, it is hard to realize that the City of Monu- 
ments was once compressed in the village of one 
church, one brig and one tobacco-field.— Bullimore 
American, 


A BUDDHIST NUNNERY, 

WRITER, describing a visit to a Chinese or 
l Buddhist nunnery, says that the government 
of these institutions is by no means so strict as that 
of the Roman Convents. The candidates are not 
admitted into full orders until the age of sixteen. 
Prior to this, and from the commencement of their 
ascetic life, they assume the garb peculiar to 
sisterhood. The chief apparent distinction between 
the novices and those in full orders is that the heads 
of the latter are wholly shaven, while the former 
have only the front part of the crown shaven. ‘The 
younger nuns have plaited queues flowing down 
behind. The nuns mostly have large feet, clumsy 
shoes, long stockings and garters, full trowsers, 
short jackets and wide sleeves, with bald pates and 
skull-caps, precisely as the priests have. But the 
on gem have smoother countenances, softer 
ooks, sweeter voices, and are more tidy. When 
the young woman has bared or shaven her head—a 
sign of making religious vows very different from 
that of ‘‘ taking the vail,”’ yoy tery in the nunneries 
of Europe—she is required to live a life of devotion 
and mortitication, She must eat and drink spar- 
ingly, aud her diet must consist of vegetables only. 


| poison. 


into all the mad dissipations of the | 


| religious exercises was amazing. 





I knew all this—knew that she | 


| It is 
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Strong meats and drinks are to be avoided as | 


The business and cares of this world are 
not to engross her attention. She has retired from 
it, and must be fitting herself for canonization, 
Nothing should occupy her thoughts or engage her 
aflections but the service of the temple in the pre 
cincts of which she lives. Daily exercises are to be 
conducted by her, the furniture of the small 
sanctuary that forms a part of the convent must be 
looked after and kept clean and orderly; those 
women or men who come to worship at the altars, 
and seek guidance and comfort, must be cared for 
and assisted. When there is leisure the poor and 
sick are to be visited, and all who have placed 
themselves under her special direction and spiritual 
guidance. The rapidity with which the pages and 
sections of the books were hurried off at tl 
Both the old an 
the young nuns seemed equally expert at their 
recitations, but there is 
spirit about them; their demeanor was anything 
but devout. 1 was shocked to see the levity of the 
juvenile nuns in paying religious homage to the 
Goddess Kwan-yin; they were as merry and tricky, 
as flirting and frolicsome, as any party of girls met 
to keep the birthday of one of their schoolmates. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Proressor S. S. HaLpeman of Chiques, Pa, widely 
known for his researches in philology, has recently dis- 
covered in an excavation in that neighborhood a large 
number of Indian relics. The collection includes one hun 
dred picces of pottery, one of which is soapstone; sixty 
arrow-heads of stone and an arrow-point of copper; a 
tomahawk, eight stone chisels, and several mallets and 
pipe-stems, as well as a few of the stones called 
‘‘sinkers,’’ from their general shape, but as to the 

original use of which antiquarians are not agreed, 


Tux Bulletin de la fedération des Sociétis da’ Horticul- 
ture de Belgique for 1874, published under the authority 
of the Ministry of the Interior, gives evidence of the 
extent to which horticulture is made a scientific study 
in that little kingdom. In contains the report of no less 
than twenty-five horticultural and agricultural societies 
affiliated to the federation; and a list of twenty-one 
practical questions, for the best solution of which prizes, 
varying in value from 100 to 500 francs, are offered 


There is also appended Professor Morren’s biographical | 


notice of Ciusius, and a third edition, completed to 
October, 1875, of the lists of the Botanic Gardens, chairs 
of Botany, and Botanical Museums, throughout the 
world 

PRESERVATION OF EGGs.— Every good housewife 
knows how to keep eggs over Winter by immersing 
them in lime-water. This method works very well, but 
could be improved. A French apothecary recommends 
soluble glass as affording better results. Soluble glass, 
or liquid quartz, is now largely manufactured, and can 
be purchased in any quantity, and at reasonable rates, 
a heavy liquid, and can be considerably diluted 
with water. The eggs are to be immersed in this liquid 
If the shell is thoroughly impregnated 
with the silicate, a coating of glass, impervious to mois 
ture and gases, will form on the outside, and thus com 
pletely preserve the egg. 

AT THE ReCENT ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the French 
Geographical Society, M. Maunoir, the General Secretary, 
gave a highly satisfactory report. The receipts of the 
Society exceed 70,000 francs ; ten years ago they were 
only 28,000. The number of members admitted from 
the beginning of the year is about 350, and about 1,400 
are now registered. The receipts [rom money taken at 
the doors of the Geographical Congress and from dona- 
tions amounted to 175,000 francs, and the expenses to 
155,000; asum of 20,000 francs remaining in the hands 
of the Society will be devoted to the publication of the 
congressional papers. The place of mecting of the next 
congress has not yet been decided upon; it will probably 
be St. Petersburg. 

Tak Crown PRINCE AND Princess received the leading 
German Scientific men on Monday, January 3d, at Berlin, 
in order to confer upon the means of securing an ade. 
quate representation of Germany in the exhibition of 
scientific instruments to be held in London next May. 
Besides Doctors Achenbach and Falck, the Ministers of 
Commerce and Education, there were present Herren 
Kirchhoff, Dubois-Reymond, Dove, and Foerster, as 
physicists ; Herren Hoffmann and Maghellaps, as 
chemists ; and Herren Reuleaux and Siemens as repre- 
sentatives of mechanical science. Mr. Cundiffe Owen, 
the Director of the South Kensington Museum, was 
present at the audience. A German committee was 
formed to promote the objects of the meeting. This is 
the latest adhesion to the scheme, and we are now able 
to say that the arrangements are complete in the case of 
Germany, the United States, Belgium, Holland, and 
Switzerland In all these countries, committees ap- 
pointed by Government are collecting instruments either 
for the Researgh, the Historical, or the Educational 
department. 

DiscovERY OF LAKE-DWELLINGS IN AUSTRIA.—Lake 
dwellings were recently discovered in the peat bogs 
near Laibach, on the occasion of a road ditch being 
opened, and were afterwards systematically explored by 
experts. The extent of the lake-dwellings hitherto un. 
covered amounts to about 600 square fathoms. They 
cover an arrear of about 13 fathoms in breadth, extend- 
ing parallel to the border of the ancient lake. The piles, 
some thousands in number, are rammed into the clay 
which forms the bottom of the peat bog, their broken 
ends projecting 1 or 2 feet above the clay. Above the 
latter lies a deposit 4-6 inches thick, containing chiefly 
the remains of human industry, together with bones of 
various animals. This again is covered by the peat toa 
thickness of 6-6 feet. The lake‘dwellivgs near Laibach 
are of special interest on account of the great abundance 
of bones and hartsborp, most of them showing signs of 
workmanship. The remains of stag alone that were 
found are supposed to belong to 200 different individuals; 
and besides various remains of ox, builalo, hog, wiid boar, 
goat, sheep, bear, badger, beaver, more rarely of wolf 
and lynx, etc., were discovered. -— Nature. 


PROGRESS OF GkOGRAPHICAL Scixncx.—Twenty-five 
years ago, when the American Geographical Society was 
founded in New York city, there were but three similar 
societies in the world, whereas there are now forty- 
eight, distributed over all parts of the world The 
American Society now numbers more than 1,500 Fel- 
lows, and it is purposed during the coming year to in- 
troduce the features of the modern club, by purchasing 
a commodious house to which the members can resort 
in the evening, and where distinguished travelers pass 


ing through the city can be properly entertained. 
Under the management of Chief-Justice Daly, its aceom- 
plished President, the American Geographical Society 
has assumed the first rank among kindred associations, 
and its powerful uence in promoting the 


is now felt 
important surveys of our country and 
tions of distant and unknown lands. We hear from 
Europe that Baron von Richthofen, the well-known 
traveler, has been appointed Professor of Geography at 
the University of Bonn. He will enter upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of his professorship as soon as he 
has finished editing his great work on China. The Ital- 
ian Minister of Public Instruction has made a grant of 
$5,000 for the scientific expedition to Central Africa. 
The Geographical Magazine announces the discovery of 
a voluminous journal kept by Father Desideri, who 
resided and traveled in Thibet in the carly part of last 
century, 


in aiding explora- 





nothing of a devotional | 











PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Senator Enouisn has turned over all bis back pay to 
Senator Ferry’s widow, 
A Mrs. Busn has been elected State Librarian by the 
{ Kentucky 
of New Haven, suggests that Pr. 
Leonard Bacon write a history of the city for the Cen- 


ature 


Mayor Lew 


names, the Empefor of Brazil has 
Pedro |’ Alcantara, to travel with 


of his nine 
selected that of Dom 
while in this country 

Tue Geographical Society of Paris has elected as its 
President for 1876 M. Pellat, an amateur geologist hold- 
ing a high position in the finance department of Govern- 
ment 


SaLvint is now living with his young wife in a villa at 





Florence, built from his own plans in Suglish style. 
He studying Macbeth, which is to be his principal 
role in London th eason 

CLaRK MILts is at work upon a group representing 


Jolin Brown a few moments before his execution, when, 
after kissing the child of a negro mother, he held it 
high above his head and presented it to heaven 


PRroFEssSOR EDWARD A. FREEMAN writes that he heard 
when at Ragusa that every pretty girl was carried off as 
a matter of course, and he attributes the Herzegovina 
revolt to a specially foul outrage of this character. 


Mr. GLapstonx, in reply to a communication from 4 
Workingmen’s Association, states that in the-course of a 
laborious life be has signally experienced both the 
mental and physical benefits of the Lord’s Day as a 
religious institution, 


Mr. Giapstonr, and Mrs. and Miss Gladstone, have 
been on a visit to Lord Lyttelton, at Hagley, Worces 
tershire. Mr. Gladstone, it is stated, during his visit 
‘‘has occupied part of his time in the vigorous exercise 
in which he has long been an adept —that of tree-felling.”’ 


A moxumENT to three Waterloo celebrities is to be 
erected at Cassall, in Nottinghamshire, where they were 
born. The “ giants’? were Shaw, the Life Guardsman 
who defended the British colors till he fell; Wappington, 
who took the colors from Shaw, and was soon after slain; 
and Wheatley, the Light Dragoon, who finally saved the 
flag and escaped unscathed. 


Herr Marno, of Gordon’s Nile Expedition, has re 
ported to the Vienna Geographical Society the particulars 
of a journey made by him for a distance of 150 miles to 
the southwest of Lado. This brought him to the Makraka 
territory, the native of which he says resemble the Niam- 
Niams, in respect of their diminutive stature, their 
lighter color, and their general habits. 


A sociat blending of the ‘blue and the gray,” at 
Edenton, N. C., occurred the other day Colonel Baily, 
of the First New York Cavalry, a bold dragoon, who, 
during the late unpleasantness, had both shoulder-straps 
shot off by rebel bullets in one of the cavalry fights un- 
der Sheridan, was married to the fair widow of General 
Stubbs, late of the Confederate Army. 


Miss Emtty N. Kimpatt, of Rochester, a member of 
the Boston University just received a beautiful gold 
medal, manufactured in Loudon at a cost of sixty-five 
dollars, a gift of Hon. William Lambert Cogswell to the 
South Berwick Academy Cogswell fund. In addition to 
this, Miss Kimball also receives a scholarship of one 
hundred dollars a year fer her collegiate term, the first 
that has been given from that institution to a lady. 


bas 


Mr. AND MADAME GosniDA, the present representatives 
of Japan, have been in this country two years. While 
the minister and his secretaries have from the first worn 
the modern gentleman's dress, the little wife clung to 
the rich stuffs and loose robes of her countrywomen, 
until she found herself so much the object of attention, 
that, through the medium of a fashionable lady at Wash 
ington, Mr. Goshida committed his bab? wife to the 
mercy of a French modiste. If she could only express 
herself in our language, it would be interesting to hear 
what were her sensations when first bandaged iu corsets, 
tie backs, and long basques with whalebones at every 
seam. She looks like a patient, submissive little creature 
that would never cry out under any species of torture 


Tr isn’t at all fashionable to be young nowadays 
Centenarians are at a social premium. They are creep- 
ing to the foreground in all sections of the country, and 
never fail to receive due newspaper salutations. And 
now North Carolina is determined that, if her claim for 
making the first declaration of Independence at Meck- 
lenburg will not be generally conceded, she shall have 
the credit of preserving a son for over a hundred years. 
John Allen, born on board the ship Heartless, off New- 
berne, N. C., October 9th, 1771, was seen a few days 
ago on an Ohio River steamer at Cincinnati. His parents 
came from Derbyshire, England, and settled in Pitt 
County, N. C., where he has spent the greater part of 
his life. He is now hunting up some children of his 
father’s sister, who are supposed to be living in the 
vicinity of Shelbyville, Ind. 


Tue warlike habits of the Papuans and their imple- 
ments of warfare are described in a private letter re- 
cently addressed to Dr. Hooker. The writer says that no 
man leaves his dwelling for his bit of cultivation even 
without his powerful bamboo bow and a few deadly 
poisoned arrows. These poisoned arrows are only a few 
amongst a great number not poisoned, the former being 
distinguished by elaborate carving and painting, probably 
to prevent accidents amongst themselves. They are each 
pointed and barbed with human bone brought to almost 
needle-like sharpness, most carefully and neatly finished; 
they are poisoned by plunging in a human corpse for 
several days.) Poor Commodore Goodenough and his 
men suffered from arrows so poisoned. It is a sort of 
blood-poisoning that, like other kinds of inoculation, does 
not develop itself for several days, the slightest scratch 
being sufficient to render almost inevitable a horrible 
death. The symptoms are accompanied by violent 
spasms like tetanus, with consciousness until the last. 


A MELANCHOLY account is given by the Melbourne 4r- 
gus of the fate which has befallen a band of German 
emigrants who arrived in the Colony of Victoria last 
April. They were induced to leave their native place, a 
small village in Silesia called Hainau, in consequence of 
the prophecies of an epileptic woman named Marie 
Heller, who predicted a terrible war in Europe, and de. 
clared Australia to be the only safe place in the world. 
On reaching the colony they took up land on the Hill 
Plains, in the northeastern district, living together and 
having all their property in common. They soon ex- 
pended their small capital and became destitute. They 
were assisted for a time with food by a settler in the 
district, but they quarreled with him because he sug- 
gested that they should leave their camp and obtain 
work, Mrs. Heller, who was implicitly obeyed as being 
under direct inspiration from heaven, forbade anything 
of the kind, and the unfortunate people have been 
struggling on in a state of semi-starvation, having little 
to eat but flour and a few vegetables’ Mrs. Heller also 
would not allow any assistance to be asked for in the 
shape of food or medical attendance. Eight of the emi- 
grants have, therefore, died, and the condition of the 
remainder is represented as being pitiable. Their camp 
being far removed from any township, information of 
this state of affairs only lately reached the Government 
of the colony, when an inspector was dispatched to the 
spot, and provisions and a doctor have also been for. 
warded, 
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L _—— : ienenineemes : 
1. Japanese Workmen Preparing their Mealg | 2. The Chief Workman and his Assistant Consulting their Books and Charts 3. Bringing Joists and Timber from Machinery Hall. 4, Erecting the Japanese Dwelling 


r 


House 5. Mortising. 6. Sawing. 7. Using the Adz 8. Around the Fire 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,—ERECTION OF. THE JAPANESE BUILDINGS ON THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, IN FAiRMOUNT PARK—SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 
From SkercHes BY ovr SrectaL ARTIST,~—SeE Pace 398, : 
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THE NEW QUEENS 
COUNTY (N. Y.) 
COURT HOUSE, 


FTER an agitation of 
A twenty-five years, 
the Supervisors of 
Queens County, N. Y., 
selected Long Island City 
as the site for a new Court 
House. Plans were pre- 
sented the Commissioners 
by six architects, and 
alter a thorough exam- 
ination the design of Mr. 
George Hathorne was ac- 
cepted. 

The new building fronts 
on Jackson Avenue, be- 
tween Anabel Avenue 
and G Street, and is dis- 
tant one mile from the 
Thirty-fourth Street 
(New York) Ferry. Its 
dimensions are about 125 
feet by 90. A_ short 
flight of stone steps leads 
to the ground-floor, which 
contains the offices for 
the county treasurer, 
grand jury, witnes-es’ 
and distric t-attorney's 
rooms; rooms for the 
Judges’ chambers, with 
petit jury rooms; offices 
for the sheriff, supervisors 
and overseers of the 
poor; also a general re- 
ception-room and a la- 
dies’ waiting-room. The 
rooms are spacious, well 
lighted, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and have all con- 
veniences. 

A double staircase for 
the public leads to the 
second or court-room 
floor. The main court- 
room is 45 feet by 70, 
and is surrounded by 








EDGAR M. MANN'S NEW DANGER-SIGNAL BUOY.—SEE PAGE 406, 
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urged the readmission of 
the South withowt delay, 
at the same time favor- 
ing such guarantees ae 
would hereafter prevent 
the recurrence of the 
causes which had ope- 
rated to keep the two 
sections of the country 
in continual antagonism. 
Mr. Johnson voted for the 
first Reconstruction Bill, 
and also voted in favor of 
its passage over the Presi- 
dent’s veto: but when 
the second Reconstruc- 
tion Bill was introduced, 
he withdrew his support, 
and voted against it. 

Although connected 
with the Demeeratic 
Party, he has frequently 
opposed its measures and 
politics. He was ap- 
»ointed Minister to Eng- 
fand by President John- 
son, and was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senate, 
June 12th, 1868, 

Mr. Jolnson’s legal 
ability, moderate party 
affinities, and purity of 
character, combined with 
unusual suavity of man- 
ners and conversational 
powers, made him an ac- 
ceptable Minister to the 
English Government and 
an honor to the United 
States at the Court of St. 
James. He returned from 
England in June, 1869, 
and resumed his practice 
in the courts of Maryland 
and the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Last Fall he went to 
Europe to negotiate for 
the sale of lands in Flor- 
ida, which the State de- 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y.—QUEENS COUNTY COURT HOUSE, AT LONG ISLAND CITY, sired to dispose of to 


consultation and ladies’ waiting-rooms. There is also an apart- 
ment, 20 feet by 30, for the grand jury, with witnesses’ and dis- 
trict-attorney’s room, and a large room for the law library. The 
two petit jury rooms located on this floor are so arranged that 
entire privacy and isolation are secured. The main court-room 
is entirely surrounded by a corridor, which affords entrance at 
various points. Ample rooms are provided for the Judges, law- 
yers and reporters. At the rear of the court-room is provided 
a private staircase for the Judges and lawyers. 

The corridors and small consultation-rooms are located beneath 
a gallery which extends around three sides of the court-room. 
This gallery is for the public, who are not admitted to the floor 
of the court-room below, and will comfortably seat four hundred 
people. <A special gallery is provided for the accommodation of 
ladies. 

The court-room has a domed ceiling about forty feet high from 
the floor, and affords, with the windows over and back of the 
galleries, abundant light. 

It is believed that this is the best arranged Court House in the 
country, as the features embodied are entirely novel, and com- 
mend themselves to all having business at such places. 

The basement contains a dining-hall, laundry, kitchen, pri- 
soners’ cells, sheriff's rooms, etc., with steam-heating apparatus. 
The exterior of the building is of Philadelphia brick and granite. 
Like the uncouth legacy on City Hall Park, left by the old Tam- 
many Ring, the Queen’s County Court House has been the cause 
of several charges of fraud and many appeals to tl Legislature. 

It is not probable that the exact sum of money spent upon it 
could be computed; it is certain, though, that appropriations 
have been made from time to time, that have aggregated an 
amount far beyond the early estimates. 


THE LATE REVERDY JOHNSON. 


‘MHE country was very much shocked by the announcement of 
the sudden death of the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, in the yard 

of Governor Carroll’s residence at Annapolis, on the evening of 
February 10th. He had been dining in company with several gentle- 
men with the Governor, and after supper walked into the parlor, 
as his son-in-law said, for his usual nap. Subsequently, and within 
an hour, his dead body was found in the carriageway of the garden. 
Reverdy Johnson was born in Annapolis, Md., May 21st, 1796. 
His parents sent him to St. 

John’s College, where he ob- 

tained an excellent education. 

He left college when about 

sixteen years of age, and imme- 

diately commenced the study 

of law in the office of his father, 

Judge of the Court of Appeals 

of Maryland. , Two years after, 

he was admitted to the Bar, 

\ and commenced practice under 


. xy} the most favorable auspices. 





THE LATE REVERDY JOHNSON, EX-MINISTER TO ENGLAND,—FROM A 


X He moved to Baltimore in 1817, 
\ where his legal residence has 
\ ever since been, and rose 
\ rapidly to prominence as one 
ef the ablest legal minds of his 
State. 

In 1819 he was appointed 
State’s Attorney, and, in 1820, 
Chief Co:missioner of Insolv- 
ent Debtors. This office he held 
for over a year, when he re- 
signed to take a seat in the 
State Senate ; he was elected 
for a second term, but, after 
retaining his seat one year, he 
resigned in consequence of his 
extensive professional duties. 
For nearly twenty years Mr. 
Johnson kept aloof from poli- 
tics, devoting his time to the 
law, and winning a reputation 
for legal ability such as few 
men in this country have ob- 
tained. 

In 1845 he was elected United 
States Senator, but resigned in 
1849 to accept the position of 
Attorney-General in President 
Taylor’s Cabinet. On the death 
of General Taylor, and the 
accession of Mr. Fillmore to 
the Presidency, he resigned, 
and again resumed the practice 
of his profession, it being now 
almost wholly confined to the 
Supreme Court of the United 


gate to the Peace Convention ; 
and, in 1862, was again elected 
to the United States Senate. 
Throughout the war he sus- 
tained the Union cause and 
gave his hearty support to the 
suppression of the rebellion. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY M, B, BRADY. When the war had ceased, he 


| 
| 


| 
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States. In 1861 he was a dele- | 


\ 


raise funds to liquidate 
its debt, and he returned in good health ia January last. It is sapposed 
by physicians that Mr. Johnson's death was due either to an attack of 
vertigo or an incipient form of apoplexy. 


GENERAL JOHN EATON. 
YENERAL EATON isa native of New Hampshire, and graduated at 
¥ Dartmouth College in 1854. After leaving college he devoted him- 
self to educational pursuits, which were interrupted by our late war, 
in which he served to its close, and where he was breveted Brigadier- 
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GENERAL JOHN EATON, COMMISSIONER OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


General. He then returned to his former pursuits, and in 1870 was 


| appointed Commissioner of the Bureau of Education at Washington. His 


labors in this Department have been arduous and unremitting. To that 
Bureau belongs the business of collecting information with regard to 
education from every State in the Union, and of arranging it in a clear, 
comprehensive and intelligible manner, so that it can be disseminated 
in compact form throughout the country. As a national affair, no de- 
partment can claim to be of greater importance. In the last live years 
General Eaton has issued five reports, which contain an amount of infor- 
mation really marvelous. Besides these, he has prepared numerovs 
documents, hundreds of thousands of which have been circulated by the 
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Department. To all these labors General Eaton 
has brought great ability, coupled with remarkable 
judgment and industry. 

In 1873 he was sent by the Government to Eu 
rope, to attend the Grand Exposition at Vienna, in 
furtherance of the objects of his Department. It is 
expected at the coming Centennial that each coun 
try will send a special representative, so that we 
shall be informed of the educational systems and 
their progress over all the world. General Eaton 
has already in preparation a statement, which will 
ultimately embrace reports on education from every 
civilized nation of the globe. 


A NEW DANGER-SIGNAL BUOY. 
M* EDGAR M. MANN, of Lawrence, Mass., 
4 has received a patent upon his souflleur, or 
= blower,”’ an invention for the better protection 
of life and property on the, dangerous portions of 
our seacoast. It is in the shape of an inverted bal- 
loon, and it is to sit in the water, secured by an 
anchorage. The upper and tapering portion com- 
prises a signal-horn. It is intended to hold a cer- 
tain quantity of liquid in the bottom, and within is a 
system of pipes, admitting air from the outside, 
and conveying the same to the signal-horn above. 
The vessel, filled with water and air, is caused to 
undulate by the motion of the waves,and as the liquid 
within the vessel is thrown from side to side the 
air is forced up, sounding the horn. This signal is 
continuous, as the pipes or valves lead from each 
side of the buoy, and the amount of the sound will 
depend upon the size of the buoy and the arrange- 
ment of reeds or whistles producing the signal. 
The Government is about constructing a buoy from 
this patent, eight feet high, and it is believed the 
signal can be heard for a distance of ten miles. 


A REAL ICE RINK. 
er success has been achieved in London 
i by a well-known inventor, Professor John Gam- 
gee. One of the press representatives had the 
pleasure, recently, of skating on the hardest, 
smoothest, and most level piece of ice ever struck 
by skates. For some months ice-works have been 
in the course of erection at the Old Clock House, 
Chelsea, London—the ancient abode of Sir Thomas 
More, the property subsequently of Henry the 
Eighth, and the nursery-grounds of Queen Eliza- 
beth. What a comment on the world’s progress, 
from the day Sir Thomas More passed under a Tu- 
dor arch, still extant, on his way to the Tower, to 
the year 1876, when a heap of anthracite coal is 
seen under the ancient brick walls, and that an- 
thracite promptly converted into ice! 

With his Compound Tubnlar Freezing Machine, 
Mr. Gamgee has economized the production of cold 
so much that five gallons of ether now do the work 
of one hundred. 
in the refrigerating conductors, and employs un- 


He has discarded saline solutions | 


congealable liquids which cannot burst the metal | 
tubes, laid horizontally, and which lie invisible | 


under the ‘‘rink.’”’ A broad sheet of ice 50 feet by 
100 feet in surface can be frozen hard in an hour, 
and when the skaters desire the surface renewed 
(though this ice does not “cut up” any sooner 


than that produced naturally), they can retire for | 


luncheon, and, as if by magic, when they return, 
all scars are healed, and a perfect sheet of ice is 
again there—as smooth as a billiard-table. By Mr. 
Gamgee’s system of ‘‘Accumulators” of cold, he 


can dispense with Sunday work, which is of im- | 


portance throughout England; but in Paris, where 
the invention is forthwith to be introduced, the 
seventh day will doubtless be the busiest. It is 
now certain that a sheet of hard ice can be econ- 
omically maintained for skating and curling at all 
times of the ye.r—even on the hottest day in 
Summer. 





POLTROONS, 
ArcueisHor Trencu, in his ‘Study of Words,” 


| MAKER, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


FUN, 


A rvw of luck—Winning a race 


PovuGukrersi® is the home of a woman 80 cross-eyed 
that when she weeps, tears from her left eye drop on 
her right cheek 
nw dull 
l i one of her 
rest might have somebody to talk 

Tur OvuTwarRp Sen At an examination for the rite 
of confirmation, in answer to the question, ** What is the 
or form in baptism ’” the reply of 
The baby, sir!” 


CONVERSAT yeing at an evening party, the 
guests to go home, that the 


about. 


hostess r ucste 


outward visible sign 
a bright little theologian was, ‘ 


As I was goin’ over the bridge the other day,”’ 





a native of Erin, ‘“‘I met Pat Hewins ‘ Hewins,’ says 
I, ‘how are you?’ ‘ Pretty well, thank you, Donelly,’ 
says he. ‘Donelly!’ saysI, ‘that’s not my name,’ 
‘Faith, then, no more is mine Hewins.’ So with that 


we looked at each other ag’in, 
nayther of us 

AN insurance agent called into an establishment on 
Broad Street the other day, with a large account-book 
under his arm, and, walking up to pe proprietor in a 
business sort of way inquired: ‘“‘How’s business, 
how’s stock ?’’ ‘Oh, business is very, very dull,”’ re 
turned the tradesman. 
got $900 in the house 


an’ sure enough it was 


Terrible duil!’? And he paused 
and looked inquiringly at his visitor, ‘Only $900?" 
said the insurance man, in surprise, ‘’Pon my soul, 
sir,’’ repeated the dealer, ‘‘I don’t believe there’s a dol 
lar more—look for yourself,’’ and the man looked sad, 
and sighed ‘Then, sir,’ said the insurance man, with 
a good deal of warmth, ‘‘ how come that your 
stock is insured in our company for $4,500! Eh?” 
‘Oh! ah! beg your pardon!’’ exclaimed the dealer, in 
great contusion ‘*T thought you were the tax-man! I 





does it 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘*’Pon my word, sir, I haven't | 


was sure you were the tax-gatherer, or, ‘pon my soul, I | 


wouldn’t a said that, when in fact my stock is worth 
fully $8,000—look for yourself, sir.’ 


How to Fixnp Ovr wHom any GIveN PERSON WILI 
Marry.—lIt don’t require any astrologer, a medium, or 
a gypsy with a dirty pack ofcards. It is very simple 
lies in a nutsbell, and can be expressed in a very few 
words. They are these: 
for majestic men, with large whiskers, make up your 
mind she will marry a very smal! man with none. If 
she declares that +‘ mind”? is all she looks for, expect to 
see her stand before the altar with a very pretty fellow 
who has just sense enough to tie a cravat bow, If, on 
the contrary, she de have a handsome 
husband, look about for the plainest person in the circle 
of her acquaintances, and declare ‘‘that is the man,”’ 
for it will be. Men are almost as bad. The gentleman 


lares she must 


If a girl expregses a fondness | 


NEWSPAPER, 
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WHITE GOODS 


of every description, at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. [9th St. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 


) Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam 
| formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl | 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission 
The Big Bonanza.—50 Sid tting Pictures, 1 | 
{ Wl 1P I k Cards, The Matr 
Y ! 1 Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack R 
mond Car l k Va l Carte de Visit The 
n 1 Packa for only 25 cent W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Na = t, New York City P. 0. Box 3,676 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Anrnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


Wanted—<Agents for Dr. Chase's Family Phy in, 
rier, B K ) ind Second Receipt Book This 
only New Book by Dr. A. W. Chase, and any 

ther purporting to be such is a fraud. Great induce 
ments to Agents. Sample copies, Two dollars Address, 
CHASE PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, sole 


Publishers 


Dressmaking Made Easy.—By the use of our | 


Patterns, which may be selected from our Winter Sup 
plement now ready for distribution, including late 
fashionable designs, in addition to those represented in 
our Fall Catalogue for Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Wardrobes. Send for Catalogue and Supplement, which 
can be obtained by inclosing a three-cent postage stamp 
to Frank Lesuie’s Lapy’s JourNAL Cut PAPER PATTERN 


DerakTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. All orders for pat 
terns must be sent to the same address. 


We Ask Particular Attention to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. George W. Read & Co., manufacturers 


and dealers in Hard Wood Lumber, Fancy Woods and 
Veneers, which appears in another column They are 
among the heaviest dealers in thei: line in the world, and 


their places, No. 186 to 200 Lewis Street, foot 5th and 6th 
Streets, East River, New York city, contains the largest and 
best assortment and variety of fancy woods in the country 


They have them in every shape, from logs to veneers; they 
also furnish for amateur use all the diflerent fancy woods 
for carving and engrav.ng, planed and prepared for the 
artist. They fill another want of the amateur wood 
workers, and have for sale a series of three books, con 
| tain ng nearly 300 Fret Saw Patterns, and filled with 


who desires a wife with a mind and mission marries a | 


lisping baby, who screams at thes 
hides her face when she hears a su 
door. And the gentleman who dreaded anything like 
strong mindedness exults in the fact that his wife is 
everything he detested. If a girl says of one, “ Marry 
him? I'd rather die!’ look upon the affair as ‘settled, 
and expect cards to the wedding of these two people. If 
a man remarks of a lady, ‘‘ Not my style at all,’ await 
patiently the appearance of his name in the matrimonial 
column in connection with that lady’s. And if any two 
people declare themselves ‘ friends, and nothing more,”’ 
you may know what will come next. There is no 
hypocrisy in all this, and such marriages are invariably 
the happiest. People do not know themselves, and 
make great mistakes about ther intentions. Love is 
terribly perplexing when he first begins to upset one’s 
theories, and 
there is such a fluttering there that it is hard to guess 
the cause. 


Fatt aND WintTEeER FasHionS—THE MEANS BY 
wHicu Eveny Lapy MAY BECOME HER OWN Dress- 
Our new Catalogue of Fall and Winter 
Fashions is now ready, and contains a rare and 
beautiful selection of the latest and most accepta- 


| ble designs for every department of Ladies’, Misses’, 


gives a derivation of ‘‘ poltroon,’’ “ pollice trunco,”’ | 


or one whose thumb has been cut off. The loss of | 


the right thumb incapacitated a man from drawing 
the bow; hence, in the time of the Plantagenets, 
men who did not wish to be called upon to serve in 
war, mutilated themselves to this extent, so as to 
claim exemption. The Latin official designation, 
attached to the muster-rolls of such men, was that 
which we have above quoted. Probably it got to 
be written, for brevity’s sake, only in first syllables, 
as‘‘nem. con.”’ “infra diq.”* in onrown days: and 
80 at last ‘pol. trunc.”’ shaped itself into“ poltron” 
or ‘* poltroon,” and came to mean a shirking cow- 
ard. Meantime, according to ‘‘Vigilans,”’ in the 
London Daily Telegraph, history has been to some 
extent reproducing itself. One lad in a training- 
ship having lost the top joint of his forefinger, and 
so being less handy as a reefer, was allowed to 
learn stoking, a calling at which he could eventu 
ally earn £25 to £10 as asailor. Fired by the ex- 
ample of his good Inck, several other boys have 
been lopping off their forefinger joints, with the aid 
of a knife and a belaying-pin. The further moral 
of this is, that these boys do not stick at trifles 
when they want to gain their ends—of liberty or 
otherwise ; and that, unless precautions are taken, 
we have not seen the last of incendiarism in train- 
ing-ships. 








“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS.” 


THovsanps of human beings are yearly borne on 
the swift current of disease down to the grave, just 
because they do not possess a sufficient knowledge 
of themselves. A man meets his neighbor, and the 
first salutation is, ‘*‘How are you?” or ‘‘ How is 
your health?” The reply frequently is, “‘ Oh, I am 
well, with the exception of a cold.’’ Most persons 
lightly regard a cold. Reader, do you know that a 
cold is one of the most dangerous of maladies? A 
cold not only clogs up the pores of the entire 
system, and retards circulation, but it is productive 
of Catarrh, which is quite apt to lead to Consump- 
tion. “ ee say, ‘itis nothing but a cold in 
my head.’’ True; but dat cold is really a mild 
form of Catarrh, and if not arrested in its course 
will become chronic. Catarrh is one of the most 
disagreeable, offensive affections in the catalogue 
of diseases. The passage to the nose is obstructed, 
tie sense of smell impaired, and there is a dis- 
agreeable sensation of pressure in the head. In the 
more advanced stages, there is a discharge having 
ancffensive odor. If the disease be allowed to con- 
tinue in its course, thick, hard incrustations will 
form in the head, the bones of which sometimes be- 
come softened and break away in pieces. Why will 
persons continue to suffer from such an annoying, 
disgusting disease, when they can jnst as well be 
cured ofit? Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will cure the 
worst forms of Catarrh; in fact, it is the only sure 
and safe remedy which has yet been offered to the 
public. Many harsh, irritating preparations may, 
for a time, relieve the urgency of the symptoms, 
but they do-not cure the disease. Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy is soothing and healing in its 
effects, and when used with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche, according to directions, does not fail to 
eflecta cure. Sold by all Druggists. 


Children’s and Youths’ Garments, which will be sent 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp, post free. Ad- 


ght of a mouse, and | 
!den knock at the | 


when his arrow first pierces the heart | 


innumerable designs for picture-frames, brackets of every 
style, wall-pockets, book-racks, ladies’ work-boxes, watch 


holders, thermometer-stands, fruit-baskets, table-platters 
and an infinite variety of other works, which is the only 
collection ever issued in this form in America. Amateurs 
and professionals will tind this work exceedingly de- 
sirable, and wood-workers generally will be glad to learn 


where they can get everything they want at reasonable 
prices 

Sewing-Machines and their Sales.—Since 
the advent of sewing-machines in this country, accurate 
yearly statistics (published in due form), as bearing upon 
the number of machines sold by their respective manu- 
facturers, would have proved ultimately a measure con 
ducive to the good understanding which should subsist 
between rival companies. When we think of the fortunes 


achieved in the sewing-machine, as well as other kinds 
of business, our curiosity is at once on the alert to ascer 
tain (as nearly as we may) the number of machines it 


would be necessary to dispose of in order to lay the found. 
ation of the wealth spoken of. The Singer Manufac- 
turing Company, as the sagacious reader will at once 
suspect, occurs to us as having furnished, for several 
years back, annual statistics of sales. It has ever been 
prompt in submitting to the public a true and careful 
statement as to its yearly and when such 
continue, from year to year, so largely in the ascendant 


sales ; sales 


and | 


DEPARTMENT. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open a splendid stock of 
Paris Made Chemises, Night Robes, 
Drawers, Camisoles, © 
French Percale Walking Skirts. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 


NIGHT SLIPS, SHIRTS, 
EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTS 


BAPTISMAL ROBES, 


AND 


| Embroidered Merino Cloaks. 


| 


CORSETS & DRESS IMPROVERS. 


Broadway, cor. 9th St. 
( ( 25 ets. Fun for the Ladies 
al S . 43 BRISTOL CARDS ‘ 


Ses GASB 


FRENCH & ROUNDY, 


25 LEAP YEAR CARDS IN 





25 cts 
Agents for stamp. 
Brockton, Mass. 


im 
Outfit, 25c 





Frank Leslie's 


Lady’s Journal. 


|THE BEST, EARLIEST FASHION PAPER 


(at times closely approximating in amount to the sales of | 


ali its manycompetitors), what wonder the Singer Manufac- 
tuging Company is somewhat disposed to rest in the con 


| clusion that purchasers generally are in favor of the 


dress, ‘‘ FRANK Lesuie’s Lapy’s JourNnaL Cut Pa- | 


PER PATTERN DerarTMENT, 298 Broadway, New 
York City.”’ Also, our large and complete Cata- 
logue, neatly printed vn tinted paper, and contain- 


| ing over one hundred pages of illustrated fashions, 





may be procured at any of our agencies, or at the 
above address. Price, for paper covers, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. 
plate, which is also at hand, reproduces the 
most elegant Ladies’ and Children’s costumes for 
the coming season. Every dressmaker and mil- 


Our handsome Fashion- | 


liner should avail herself of this splendid oppor- | 


tunity to obtain a truthful and correct idea of the 
most practical styles, and also of the prevailing 
shades and colors. Will be mailed to any address 
for 50-cents in black, and $1 if colored. 


Dr. Haley’s Hair Procreative cures or pre- 
vents baldness at any stage. Any prominent person in 
Galveston, Texas, a reference, Circulars free. Address, 
Haey’s Hair Procreative, 18 Clinton Place, N. Y. 

For Bronchial, Asthmatic and Palmo. 
nary Complaints, ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,’’ mani- 
fest remarkable curative properties. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are used and 
indorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers and 
the first families in the country. 


Sufferers from Nervous Disorders, 
have tried in vain every advertised remedy, 
learn of a Simple Cure by addressing, Box 2296, 
York. 

A Box of Bartlett’s Odont, for the Teeth, 
and a tooth-brush, sent to any address, on receipt of 25 
cents. Sent stamp for sample. W. H. L. BARTLETT, 
Box 220, Newburyport, Mass 

Peter Cooper’s Words.—‘‘I cheerfully testify 
that I have been to the Colton Dental Association (19 
Cooper Institute), and had two teeth extracted while under 
the influence of Laughing Gas. I felt no pain whatever, 
and the gas produced no injurious or even unpleasant 
effects. Send for circular. PETER COOPER.” 


The Ives’ Patent Lamps are very durable 
and handsome. The light is equal to, if not more bril- 
liant than, gas, and assuredly less than half the cost. The 
Lamps can be lighted, filled and trimmed without re- 
moving the globe, shade or chimney, thus avoiding much 
trouble, anxiety and danger. They are an ornament to 
any Library, Parlor or Bedroom, Sce advertisement, 


“Tasteless Medicines.—0Of the many methods 
devised to overcome the nauseous taste of some medi 
cines, such as Tar, Turpentine, Extract Male Fern, and 
even of Castor and Cod-Liver Oils, none have as yet 
equaled that of Capsules, they having numerous advan 
tages over all other forms; and of the Capsules that have 
fallen under our observation those made by Dundas, 
Dick & Co., of this city, are the best. They are easily 
swallowed, even by children, being soft; contain genuine 
medicines, and may be relied on.’’-—-Sanitarian. 


who 
will 
New 





Valuable Discovery.—lr. ©. W. Benson, a 
practicing physician at 106 North Eutaw Street, Balti 


more, Md., who has paid much attention to nervous 
has discovered that EXTRACT OF CELERY and 
CHAMOMILE, combined in a certain proportion, invariably 
enres headache—either bilious, 
sick headache—neuralgia, and 
triumph in medical chemistry, and sufferers all over the 
country are ordering by mail. He prepares it in pills at 
fifty cents per box, postage free. The Doctor is largely 
known and highly respected in Baltimore.—Fpiscopal 
Methodist. For sale by all wholesale and retail druggists. 


diseases, 


dyspeptic, nervous, or 
nervousness. This is a 


Jous F. Henry, Curran & Co., Agents. 
! 
} 


; 


1873 and 1874, for in 
amounted to 632,301 


Singer Machines. The sales for 
stance, of some Twenty companies 


machines Well, the sales of One company—the Singer— 
during said two years, amounted to 474,123 machines. 
Twenty against One, reader! And, at the head of the 
twenty, the identical company that lays claim to de 


served distinction. Well, what were ifs sales during the 
two years in question? Decidedly respectable—they sold 
212,017 machines. Yet the Singer Company, during said 
period, disposed of 474,123—more than twice the number 
that were sold by their most formidable competitor. As 
we intimated above, the Singer Manufacturing Company 
have ever been prompt in giving publicity to their yearly 
sales—nay (if the truth must be spoken), far more 
prompt than their several competitors. The Singer 
Company is simply solicitous, we believe, to pursue ‘ the 
even tenor of its way,’’ satisfied with the ever-increasing 
patronage its machines command. 
our remarks to a close when the information reached us 
that the sales (we still speak of the Singer Machines) for 
the year just past (1875) reached the truly surprising 
number of 249,852 machines; thus making appear the 


fact that the average annual inerease of the company’s | 


sales during the past five years has been in the neighbor 
hood of Seventeen Thousand Machines. A fact, atany rate, 
implying the immense popularity of the Singer Sewing 
Machines. The sales for 1875, of the other sewing-ma 
chine companies are yet to be given to the public. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 


Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 
Dr. A. H. BROWN, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Correspondence from Physicians also solicited. 











CAN BE 

SUCCESSFULLY 

TREATED 

At the home of the patient, 

without the use of the 

KNIFE OR CAUSTICS, 
Anp Wirnovut Pan. 
Address, for Pamphlet, 











PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Boware of Counterfeit: and Imitat ons, 
- 








1S SPLENDID 
It is finer, sweeter, more 


ont 
lasting than any other. 3 


9 
y sizes, 25c,, 50c, and $i per bottle. 






W. O. Conmine, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 
MORPHINE HABIT speedily 

cured by Dr. » Lis only 

known and sure Remedy, 
NO CHARGE 
for treatment until cured. Call on or address 
DR. J. C. BECK, 

112 John Street, CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
Can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address, Ellis Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass, 


Ladies 2aiy sme ayacliya om 
HEVALIER The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


A ROMANTIC FRENCH NOVEL, 
ASSE COU PRICE $1 BY EXPRESS 
’ WiiuiaMs & Co.,Cheshire,Conn. 





We were bringing | 





OF THE DAY. 


AND THE 


Real Woman’s Paper of America. 





It is just such a paper as every woman wishes, giving 
all the 


New Fashions of Paris and London 


Far in advance of all other publications in this country 
well and distinctly described, with all directions as to 


material, etc., making it a thoroughly trustworthy guide 


in all dressmaking for adults or children, and for all 


occasions. 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Is unexcelled. 


Stories, Poetry, Sketches, 
An Amateur Department, etc. 


Magnificent illustrations are given, making the paper 
as attractive in appearance as it is valuable intrinsically. 


oat b 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal 
APPEARS EVERY SATURDAY, 

And can be ordered by any lady at the nearest news 

depot. 

Yearly Subscription, $4, Postage Free. 
Single Nambers, 10 Cents. 

Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


“SHADOWS,” 


By WALTER EDGAR McCANN, 


A story written with all the power, dramatic effect and 
polished style of this author so well known to our 
readers, 





Brains in No. 562 or 


Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner, 


It will, as a'story of American life, interest all classes 
of readers. The tragic opening, ushering in pictures of 
higher social circles, on which a silent drama is worked 
out, 


“MICHAEL STROGOFF,” 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of *‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth,” “The 
Mysterious Island,”’ etc., etc., 


Wit in No. 56%. 


It isnot an historical romance, but, describing a Siberian 
revolt, gives his narrative all that realistic charm which 
has made him famous, as he lays before us the people, 
the country, the changes and varied life of European 
Russia 

It is a very dramatic story, and, at the same time, a 
perfect picture of Siberian and Tartar life, and an exact 
itinerary from Moscow to Lake Baikal 

lhe thousands who have been so delighted with Jules 
Verne’s previous works will look with interest for this 
new story. 


“A 


ALSO BEGIN 


Fine Engravings of five charming Paintings in the pri 


vate gallery of Queen Victoria can still be had with Nos. 





| Monday, 


| 


555 to 560. 

FRANK Lesiiz's Caimney CorNeER is published every 
price 10 cents Yearly subscription, $4, in 
cluding postag« 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 
AMATEUR WORKERS 


_‘Traveler’s Guide. 
Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK RARE g FAN CY W 0 0 DS 
Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel ) = = 
s. C. W ) e 00 se > 
heaoee R bare a iemnos xs Bouse Boston.) £ Can find everything they desire, and four books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS — 


oo on a and enlarged Catalogue 
Price-list (3d edition, just issued), t« 


GEO. W. READ & co. 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th to6th St., E.R 


Highest Premium $50,000. 


By Authority of an Act of the Legislature. 


$275,000.00 !!! 
IN CASH PREMIUMS. 


In aid of the Topeka Library. Tickets $l each. For full 
particulars address, 
State Capitol Bank, Topeka, Kansas 


Astor House, 


(On the European plan), 
ALLE N & DAM, Propri etors. 


‘Union Square Hotel. 
Corner Fifteenth Street and Union Square, 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors 


The Clarendon, 
Opened Oct. 1851. Table d’Hote. Fourth Avenue, cor. 
East 18th Street. CHAS H KERNER. 


The Everett. 
Opened October, 1853. A la carte. 
Union Square. KERNER & WEAVER. _ 


Girard House, 
Corner Chestnut and Ninth Streets, > hiladelphia, 
Mc KIBBIN, VOSBU RG & CO. 


“po YOUR own, PRINTING! 


we LTyYy 
| anita PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Socicties an 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others itis 


Send 3c and 






POCKET! INHALER © 














> ae . 
CARBOLATE oF IODINE 
INHALANT v. 





the BEST over invented. in Law} A sure Cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all 
BE ENJ.O. Wooben $5.00 to pt 1 diseases of the Throat and Lungs—even Consumption, if 
. « Manuf'rs anc akan in seaann *hvsicians dorse it as the most per- 
po ers in allkinds of Printing Material, pew ¥ “7 ‘ffic : Soe k ¥ “4 cate Anaal Send Bn r 
Send ‘stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston ect and efficient Inhaler eve itrodu ; . 
address and receive our descriptive circular, and testi 
monials of hundreds of Physicians who have used it in 
THE FINGER-RING TRICK. | ticit trsciice, "We send inhaler with thalant for two 
* | months’ use, free by mail, for $2.00. SoLp By DruGGists 


SOMETHING NEW AND RICH. 


This beautiful trick is simply (to 


W. H. SMITH & C0., Frop’s, 








R., N.Y. | 


| in every respect; 


| 171 Broadway, 


all appearance) a fancy finger-ring, BU ‘FFALO, | N. . area. 

silver-plated, and bejng of an odd pat - —— 

tern, immediately arrests the atten EAUTIFUL 

tion of any friend, who will naturally 

7 ask to examine it. Attached to this 

ring isa small rubber ball, which is 
held inthe palm of the hand, so s to prevent detection 
This ball is filled with water asiiahe a person examines Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid 
it that you wish to play the trick on, you have only to assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for $2. 
close your hand, which will throw a small steady stream | Send for New Dese riptive Catalogue of Plants gratis 
of water directly in a person’s facé Once filling the ball HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
is sufficient to operate the trick one dozen times. If you | Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. | 
wish to play this trick on Lapres, it may be made very a 
agreeable by filling the ball with cologne in place of water. THIS is By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 


of eyes and hair, you will receive by re 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Ac iress, he Te 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, 


I will send one by mail, postage-paid, on receipt of price: 
40 cts. each, or $3 per doz.; 44 doz. $1.50; for less than 
half-dozen, full price. If you order a sample you will 
send fora dozen more. Send 3-cent st: amp for 24-page 
Illustrated Price-list of Novelties, Steam Engines, etc. 


Address, 
WARD B. SNYDER, 


84 Fulton Street, Ni New York t City. 


O15 SHOT GUN 





Ce » ‘ ' A double-barrel gnn, bar or front-action locks: war- 
bs —— — = Ame rican History on 60 ranted ge rmuine twist core Is, and a good shooter. OR NO 
a , 7 cent A so a new parlor game, Ten | gar K; With Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for @15. Can 
Plagues of Egypt, 50 cents. Sent by mail be sent C. O.1D., with privile ce to examine before Oy 
Agents wanted. E. B TREAT, 805 Broadway, New York. | ing bin. Send st: amp forcircularto P. POWELL & SO. 


Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cinc innatt, 0. 


CRANDALL’S 
PATENT 


CARRIAGE FOR 1876. 





PATENT UPRIGHT PIANO. 


Constructed on Entirely New and Scientitic Principles. 
THE RESULT OF TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY. 
Warranted to stand in tune better than any Grand or 

Square Piano. Tuned by means of Iron Levers and Steel 

Screws, No timbers at back! Action proof against at- 

mospheric changes ; no sticking or rattling of action. 

Send for circular. 

ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 
608 Washington Street (next to Globe 
Theatre), Boston. 
BACON, President. BENJ. F. BAKER, Treasurer. 
C. E. ROGERS, Ms anager 


C.H 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Just Our. Four sizes. Send stamp for Cata 
logue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 





Of the prettiest 
VISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten differe:t sam- 
ples, with your name ‘eautifully 
printed on them all, ser to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, ior 20 cents, 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif- 
erent designs for printing sent with 
each new order. W.C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 





Beauty, Comfort, Durability and Economy, combined. 
Its form enables a child to sit or recline at ease without 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav. 








For Prices and right to Manufacture, address, 


“SUBSCRIBE NOW. |7- 4- cRanND4an4, 
's I N.Y. 
All annual subscribers to any of Frank | - 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Leslie’s Publications received and entered| FW2MPIRE LAUNDRY, 


329 to 343 East 53d Street. 


BEFORE F EBRUARY Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 


1l5tu, 1876, have one 


chance with each subscription to obtain ant SS oe Ave 
j x Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
one of the prizes, including a $1,000 Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 


and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Culls equal to Troy Work. 


Goods Called for and Delivered. 


piano, and amounting to $5,000 in ail, 
to be distributed February 22d, 1876. 











List of Publications and Subscription Price. Pt — =e & wf 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, W eekly badad $4.00 ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, a ve = yo sd 
Frank Leslic’s lilustrite Zeitung, “ . phes 4.00 Wortht G c 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal, 6) i-4 4.00 | ee, Reems .8ES. 
The Days’ Doings, © seco Geet 
7h Yong armen 38) IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 
Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Oe  basds 2.50 : 2 
Frank Leslie’s P opulz AE PROMAMET 500s sé edbiriviveene 2.50 ro 5 Sun's mescn. yes BD earch v4 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, Monthly eeveeeeass 3.50 | ee nt C.0.D. by Express Send ste — 
Frank Leshe’s Boys of America, ples eames 1.50 for titastrates C she sir tend ioe a4 
Frees Laaee's ENaseas Deere, le tateeeeees 1.50 | t once and you get one free, No 
Frank Leslie’s _ of Fun, ° 1.50 Agents. COLI INS METAL WATCH 

y ce “ AY . s4Line VIAL i 
Ne et gn TED 1.00 FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. 


Address, FRANK L ESL IE, 557 Pearl Street, New York. I 


om 3696. 


RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) ) IN VACUO. 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 

above Company, 1247 Broadway, between 30th and S3ist Streets, 
their esteemed brands of perfectly pure Whiskey and other Liquors 

The Company purchase Whiskey distilled trom the choicest cereals, and instead of placing it thus in the market 
(which is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the Company’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85°, reducing 
the atmospheric pressure from 151b. to 1 lb. to the square inch. Liquors thus produced are chemically pure, and 
perfectly free from Fusil Oil, Acids and other deleterious substances detrimental to health 

The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and delicate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 
in the market. 

Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, English Gin, Scotch Whiskey) tres ates 1 by the Company's 
Process always on hand. Price List and Prospectus containing certificates from Profes H. W. Vaughan and 
C. A. Seeley, together with the testimony of some of the most Eminent Physicians, will be forwarded on application. 


Retail Store, 1247 Broadway. 
Distillery and Chief Office, 641 Hudson Street, New York. 





The Retail Store of the 
facilities to the Public for purchasing 


offers 


ILLUSTRATED 


Will Knit 20,000 Stitches 





ail 


on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 pillows and in safety without straps. Can be used as 
=r Ry 3} eente per package, pontpaids 8 a swinging cradle. Costs no more than other styles, and | 
Scents. EW. 30 NES: Ashland’ § is declared by all superior to any baby carriage made 


BOOKS! 








NEWSPAPER. 


\CKFOR) 
AUTOMaric 
NITTER 






Minute 


ina 
{ OUNTZOFIYY © BSVYT ITM 


tdeeyg ‘elqema ‘ordurig 


> . . s 

A Family Knitting Machine! 

Now attracting universal attention by its astonishing 
performances and its great practical value for everyday 
family use. It knits every possible variety of plain or 
fancy work 
WITH ALMOST MACICAL SPEED, 
And gives perfect shape and finish to all garments. It 
will knit a pair of socks in fifteen minutes! Every 


machine WARRANTED periect, and to do just what | 


ts represented. 


A complete instruction book accompanies each ma- 
chine. 

No. 1 Fami ly Machine 1 cylinde or, 72 needles, $30. 

No.3 * 72&100* $40. 

A sample machine will “be sent to any part of the 


United States or Canada (where we have no agent), ez- 
press charges prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
AGENTS wanted in every State, County, City and Town, 


to whom very liberal discounts will be made. 
BICKFORD KNITTING 
Manufacturers, 


Address, MACHINE Mro Co 
Brattleboro, vt. 


Sole 





AN IMPROVEMENT—CORK BOSOM PAD. 


Made of thin cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, will 
not break nor get out of order; gives perfect satisfaction 
has strong medical indorsements ; 
Address, E. P. STEWART & CO., 

30X 4400. 


porous, healthy, graceful 


New York 


CARD 


DICK’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


6,422 

PRACTICAL RECEIPTS & PROCESSES. 

A comprehensive Book of Reference, embracing com 
plete and valuable information in the Arts, Professions, 
Trades, Manufactures and Hou ‘hold, including Medi- 
cine ani Pharmacy. 607 Pag oyal Octavo; Cloth; 
Price $5. Sent by Mail or fl carriage paid, on 
receipt of the price, by DICK & FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 

Complete Index mailed free. Send for one. 


Royal Havana fame. 


G. ULLMAN, 
Boston, Mass 


Particulars FREE 
2 Winter Street, 


100 Styles 
50 for 25c 
















$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 

1 Priae Of. iccccccccccescsce ° .. $100,000 

DD no 6000ses cosesecscocnecs ee 50,000 

SB Prined O€...cccccccccsccescccccceces 25,000 

1 PEISS OF... c cece cecccocsccce cocces 10,000 

SB PIRES OF... cecccccecceccccccceses 5,000 

20 Prizes each.... 2c. ccccccccceccsccece 1,000 

872 Prizes, amounting t0.... ......-+6- 540,000 
Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 


Governments purchased. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., 


A TIRGINIA FARMS; Catalogue free 
postal card. CHAFFIN, Stares & Co., 


New York. 


Send address on 
Richmond, Va. 


D B.D) CALCOMAN Ik, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full Instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowe ra, Ant _ Leaves, Phpoge bt mene am 
They can be easily tr inafert o any article 80 an to imita' 
pices beautiful p» eos ." * beautiful GEM CHROMOS 


rT 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 c Ag oH wanted, 
adress | x i PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 
‘ THE 











{ What you have been Joking for. 
* MYSTERIOUS ISLAND ”; a Book of Start- 
Adventures—17 Engravings, 50 cents. “JOKES 
a Red Hot Fun Book, First you laugh 
19 Engravings, 50 cents, or both 
M. J. IVERS, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 


ling 
AND TEARS,’ 
and then you cry. 
books for 75 cents 


~ B¢ 





Lristol Cards, 6 tints, sent for 20 cts. and 3-cent 
stamp. 


PERKINS BKOS., LYNN, MASS. 


The Triumph Truss Co, 
334 Bowery, N. Y., 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case 
they cannot cure. Send 10 cents for 
Descriptive Book 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 

SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc 

CLIFF S8T., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


Pm NOVEL IDEA 


EREErEK—a Jtrst-< 
Lif {ty %e “nnie June, Ja 


oo , on receipt of subscri 
ye sent one year, post-paid, = 
Paemium BOX of &2.06 as best Groceries. 
N. Weekly Sun, Jan.1 Says: 
“it = one of the best chances for agents ever 
offered.” As weallow A LARGE CASH meissio 
it isa rare chance to make money ra idly an 
secure a permanent business. C, F. Wingate 
Co, (L imited), 69 Duane St., N.Y woe anty tad 10¢, 





TIN-PLATE, 










Mayazine recom- 
Parton and oth- 
on, price, $2, 

deliver FREE, A 
2, 1876 


























RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


FFAUHESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
| the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus efecting relaxation 


and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect : the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 


whole body 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary,the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHINC: 
A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12M 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P.M. 


From 7 from 7 A. M. 


light, | _ 


: APPLY 
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marcos ee 
| Agents Wanted. 
| Agents Wante 
B's.24 
Terms free 
10 e per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
|e a 25 J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
ver day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 ‘ree. Srmecn & Co., Portland, Maine 





Salary or commission. Address, 
Cowan & Co., Eighth St., N.Y. 





sell our Rusper Printing Stramps 
TayLor & Harper, Cleveland, 0. 


to 


a day at hom: Agents wanted. Outfit and 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
AGEN page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 
| s Booth n Novelty Co., Boston, Mas 
| 
| H oust keepers rejoice. AGENTS make money with 
our 5 New articles. CarpEwE.u & Co., Cheshire, Conn 


AGENTS make money canvassing for 63 styles of Em- 
blem Vis “4 ng and Business Cards. 63 samples sent for 
10 ci cts A. Maney, 13 Dedham St., Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample free. 


Address, J. BRONSON, _ Detroit, Mich. 








A =) \ WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
$250 Business honors able and first-class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. At — ss, 

J. WORTH & CO., t. Louis, Mo 


ooDyY & SANKEY.—Now ready, the Centen 
nial Revival Medal, with Meds allions of the great 
Samples, 25 cents ; large discount to the 

& WwW. WILSON, 172 Centre Street, New York 


N 


Revivalists 
tra ade. _ J 


YES 








| WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 
work at home. Write now and we will 

| start you. $8 a day sure to all SIMPSON 
& SMITH, 64 Cort iandt Stree t, N. Y 


Men to travel ond sell our 


Ww TED goods to DEALERS. No 
BS peddling from house to 


house. Eighty dollars 4 month, hotel and traveling 
expenses paid. Address ROBB k Co., Cincinnati, O. 


DO YOU 
MONEY xon'ers, 


Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. Jn 


yentors’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 





rr Mo A few intelligent ladies onde gen- 
| tlemen to solicit orders for Captain 
Glazier’s new work, “ Battles for the Union.” Just the 
book for Centennial times, All expenses advanced. Ref- 
| erences required. DUS" TIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, 


} Conn., , Chicago, Ii, Cincinnati, O. 
Also on our Magnificent Family Bibles 


an! Complete Bible Buegetepes a, With 


3,000 superb illustrations. Particulars free. JOHN E. 
OTTE R & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED on our sp slendid com 
bination of 150 Fast-Selling Books. 






ENTENNIAL PORT- 
J) FOLIO, containing 8 
Fine Lithographic Views of 
Jentennial Buildings, with Map 
and Guide of Philadelphia and 
¢ = Fairmount Park, sent postpaid 
| to any addres for 50 cents. Agents wanted. HALL, 
YARD & CO, Publishers, 241 South Sixth Street, Phila. 





in Illinois is making $8 


AN AGENT every day canvassing for 
Frank Lesus’s’ I.Lics 


TRATED PusicaTions. One in Georgia made $80 the 
first week. There is room for more. Ws WILL EMPLOY 
5,000 AT ONCE AND TEACH THEM HOW TO EARN AS MUCH. 


ONE WORKING AGENT :. every county in 


the United States. We send out the ‘ost attractive out- 
fit, the best and greatest number and variety of Illus- 
trated Papers (16), the most valuable and artistic 
Chromos (7), and allow Agents the benefit of perpetual 
| renewals, thus giving them a steady and assured income. 
at once before your county is given 
out to some one else. Address, 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
537 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





wanted in 








Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 
THE SPRING OPENING. 


Four Stirring Stories are just about to begin, and will be 
read with avidity. 








In No. 487 begins 


MISCHIEVOUS MATT; 


MIRTH AND MYSTERY. 
By Bracebridge Hemyng, 


(Jack HARKAWAY). 


A Story full of all the best points of the inimitable 
author of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway ” and ‘* Dick Lightheart.” 





In No. 490 begins 


THE YOUNG SCOUTS OF WYOMING. 


A Thrilling Tale of the Revolution 


By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. , 


Full of Patriot Boys, Tories, and Indians. 





In No. 490 begins 


JACK HARKAWAY ; 
THE SECRET OF WEALTH, 


(Part V. of Jack HARKAWAY IN AMERICA.) 





In No. 491 begins 


MARK MANNING; 


The Wreck Robbers ‘of the Maelstrom, 
By Roger Starbuck, 


Author of ‘Tax Boy Diver,’ “ Young lronsipgs,” ete. 


FRANK Lesure’s Boys’ & Giris’ WEEkLy appears every 
Wednesday. Price 5 cents. Yearly, $2.50, postage free. 
Weekly Prizes for Puzzles. Monthly Supplements 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y, 
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GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


PIANO FORTES. 


“Their tone-qualities are surpassingly beautiful, pure 
nd sympathetic, and are the perfection of musical 
mechanism We have been familiar for upwards cf 
thirty years with the progress of piano-forte making in 
Boston, and we must say that we never met with better 
instruments from that famous musical emporium than 
those made by GUILD, CHURCH & CO.”—Providence 
Journal 

Our Piano Fortes are EQUAL in every PARTICULAR of 
QUALITY and FINIsH to the best Send for our “ new 
plan,’’ by which reliable dealers and teachers in any part 
of the country, with littl or no means, can compete 
with the most wealthy dealers 


CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 


Cor. w Washington and Dover Sts., Boston. 


Flower Seeds. 


Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Flower Seeds, with all the 


NOVELTIES FOR 1876, 


to applicants; also, 





Is now ready for mailing 


CATALOGUE OF SPRINC BULBS. 


Also, Catalogue of 


Vegetable and Agricultural 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 
BADGER’ I 


“Souvenir” Razor Strop 


Seeds. 





For Husband, | 


Father, 
Richly embossed gold and leather 
; er y 
waihici te case. Elegant, useful and most ac 
Friend ceptable present for gentlemen, 
° 


Sold by all dealers. 


saw, send 20 cents to W. C. Cannon, 46 


5 of the Neatest Visiting Cards you ever 
See Adv’t on the inside, 





Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS 


ILLUSTRATED 





NEWSPAPER. 
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REDIVIVI. 


BOUND TOGETHER BY A SECRET TIE, YOU CAN'T KILL ONE WITHOUT THE OTHER. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 





Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


EXCELLENT, 


ATTRACTIVE, AND CHEAP. 





This new Monthly, 


from its wonderful combination of merits, 


has won general 


favor and admiration, and reached at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 
Every Number gives 128 pages of excellent reading, embracing what would re- 


quire volumes in other form; and, with 


nearly a hundred illustrations, furnishes 


reading full of interest, timely and educational. 
The Second Number is now ready, with. the following attractive 


CONTENTS : 


Turkey—Iis Past Condition and Promised Reforms. 

In the Yosemite Valley. By Joaquin Miller. 

The Pink Countess. A Novel. By Joaquin Miller. 

The Sword of Napoleon. 

Chinese Artificial Pearis. 

The School-teacher at Bottle Flat. 

Kandy and the Temple of the Dalada. 

Madame de Maintenon and the last Years ot Louis XIV. 

Sylvie’s Cowardice. 

The Horn of Oldenborg. 

White Violets. 

The Princess Tarankanoff. 

The Pine-tree Shilling. 

The Hunter’s Escape. 

A Forge 4 Central Africa—Manganja Blacksmiths at 

or 

The Sea-gull in Captivity. 

The Portuguese Man-of-War and the Swimming Bell 

Tintoretto at Home. 

Historical Trees : 
Orleans. 

Flint and Steel (continued). 


Live Oaks on the Battle-field of New 





Ocular Demonstration. 


The Flitch of Dunmow. 

The Tea cup Times. 

A Wonderful Cat. 

A Night among the Robbers of the Blue Ridge. 

Seals Catching Fish. 

The Story of a Cashmere Shawl. 

Chased by a Grizzly. 

Whymper’s Account of the Tragedy of the Matterhorn. 

Hagar. 

The Ladies of Lima. 

Southern Scenes : Charleston Market—Early Morning on 
the Ashley River. 

Calling Bad Names, 

The Golden Fairy. 

Speaking the Truth in Love ° 

Mr. Smythe’s Mistake. 

Grass Fire Adventure. 

Inside an Egg-shell. 

How War is Made. 

Ice Cave of Vergy, in Savoy. 

Cooking by the Heat of the Sun. 

Science, 

Entertaining CoJumn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A Chromo.lithographie Plate. 

The Sultan Abdul-aziz-Khan. 

A Turkish Sick-room. 

Turkish Woman Abroad. 

Women at a Fountain—The Tower of Galata—Howling 
Dervishes. 

Summer Saloon of the Sultan’s Harem. 

Turkish Bath. 

Muezzin Calling to Prayer. 

The Massacre of the Janizaries. 

Turkish Bazaar. 

A Review of the TarkislrArmy—Reerptien in the Palace 

of Tcheregan—Constantmople from Galata 

Map of the Turkish Empire. 

Guests Received in a Harem. 

Joaquin Miller. 

The Interior of the Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

The Money-changers’ Arch at Rome. 

Pilgrims at the Foot of the Statue of St. Peter, in Rome. 

The Sword of Napoleon: 

Chinese Artificial Pearls. 

The School-teacher at Bottle Flat. 

Kandy and the Temple of the Dalada—The Sacred Tree of 

Buddha—The Dalada or Sacred Tooth of Buddha 

The Malegawa—Cingalese Bride and Groom—Adain’s Peak. 

The Shrine of the Sacred Tooth. 

Madame de Maintenon. 

Madame de Montespan. 

Scarron. 

Sylvie’s Cowardice. 

The Horn of Oldenborg 

White Violets. 


The ‘POPULAR MONTHLY ” appears in season for the approaching month, and 


The Princess Tarankanoff. 
The Pine-tree Shilling. 
The Hunter's Escape (2 illustrations) 
Manganja Blacksmiths. 
The Portuguese Man-of-War and Swimming Bell. 
Tintoretto at Home—Tintoretto and his Daughter Marietta 
Tintoretto and the Dead Body of his Daughter. 
Live Oak Trees on the Battle-fleld of New Orleans. 
St. Sebastian, by Guido. 
Polishing the Tankard. 
The Flitch of Dunmow. 
Tea-cup Times. 
A Wonderful Cat. 
A Night among the Robbers of the Blue Ridge. 
Seals Catching Fish. 
The Cashmere Shaw!—The Thibet Goat—The Loom 
Chased by a Grizzly (5 illustrations). 
The Tragedy of the Matterhorn—The Summit Gained. 
Breaking of the Rope. 
mean 
The Ladies of Lima 
The Unkindest Cut of AlL 
Southern Scenes : Charleston Market. 
“ 4 Early Morning on the Ashley River. 
The Golden Fairy. 
Mrs. Washington and her Victory. 
Mr Smythe’s Mistake (3 illustrations). 
A Grass Fire Adventure. 
Inside an Egg-shell. 
Cooking by the Heat of the Sun 





The Ice Cave of Vergy. 


can be found at all news-depots. 


128 Pages Quarto, 84 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents, | art-taste, and capacity for mechanical contrivance, and furnish evidence of the effect of Republican institutions 


| and free education in expanding the minds of the young, and in fitting boys to become intelligent, industrious capable 


- ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2. 50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 


Pearl Street. New York 





City- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


and valuable citizens. Full particulars will be found in No. 487 of Frank Leslie’s BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


| issued February 9th. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY. 
Single Number Scheme. 


(Authorized by Special Act of the Legislature.) 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & OO., Managers. 


TO BE DRAWN AT COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1876. « 


$300,000 © Ys. tierPsr Harare 


PRIZES. 

} Prize of 960,000 is... ..c.cccesecen $50,000 

1 Prize of SED Wing vs.40000cneden 20,000 

1 Prize of cs 6's ine atnale tt 10,000 

4 Prizes of Re 20,000 
10 Prizes of 2,500 O76 ..... 2.000.000. 25,000 
SO Prisepe€. AGS GTO... 66 sSiwe~ ee. 50,000 
50 Prizes of ee! 
50 Prizes of , 2) . wee oe a fl 
200 Prizes of chs sas eheen nie 20,000 


APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 


4 of $2,000 Approximating to $50,000 are $8,000 


4 of 1,375 Approximating to 20,000 are 5,500 

4 of 1,000 Approximating to 10,000 are 4,000 

5,000 Prizes of $10 are...........--....-. 50,000 
5,379 Prizes, amounting to - - $300,000. 


Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50. 
e 
Be Send for Circular. <@a 


Address all orders to 


SIMMONS, DICKINSON & c0., Covington, Ky. 











KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 

5,379 Gifts—$300,000 Cash. For tickets or in 
formation in the above Distribution, address the New 
York Agents, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 697 Broadway, N.Y 












AiR PISTOL.—A new, harm- 
less and amusing toy. Shoots 40 
feet. Lotsof Fun, Sentby mailon 
receiptof 25cts. Address O. A, 
MURPHY, 65 Fulton St. N.Y 


|Fepruary 26, 1876. 


is PURE AS A DEWDKOP GLITTERING 
| IN THE SPRAY 


Are the beautiful Parisian diamonds, their surface being 
a veneering of diamond of the first water. 


RICHARD HUMPHREYS, 


Jeweler, 779 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the U. § 
| BR Goods sent C.O.D., with privilege to examine 
| before paying for them 


Send for Descriptive Price-list 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 
| 


Hot Springs, Ark. 








." STITT & CO., 


Proprietors 
This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
; ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
utractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 


being the best regulated and best sustained in 


the South. 


THEE ARLINGTON 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hoste ‘iry 


cu RED WITHOL r THE 
KNIFE OR PAIN, and posi 
tively guaranteed, by Pror 
Comins, 345 Lexington Ave 
nue, New York. book sent 
free. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO. _ 











Z 
Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, 

embracing every style and duis, 
75 JOHN STREET, New York. 


A COMPLETE SET OF PAT. PINS for gauging pa 
per or cards on any Printing Press, mailed free, with 

x directions, for 20 cts. Sold by all dealers. 
QW" Fb. Mecitt, Mir., 21 Fulton St., N. Y. 


© Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


J iJ 
our Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


Boy Amateur Priuting. The Girls or 


ve great fun and make money fast at 


Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata 
y resses, type ) the Manufacturers, 


nin 
esse®” ee ELSES & O0., Meriden, Conn. 


Can be lighted, filled and trimmed with L . 
out removing globe, shade or chimney. amps 
Call or send for circular. 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP ro 


2 Barclay Street, New York. 


_Fihye ae auls 
Ge Gi Efi 









an 
Ives’ 








iy 


For Spring of 1876 will be ready in February with a 
colored plate. Many beautiful new plants are offered, «Il 
at very low rates. Free to all my customers, to others 
price 25 cents; a plain copy to all applicants free, 

Ready, Catalogue of Garden and Flower Seeds. 

Ready, Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc. 


Washington City, D.C. 








Pommery “Sec” Champagne. 


HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broap Sr., New Yor«. 





TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 





Boys’ Department 


IN THE 


United States Ce 


Mr. Fraxk Les has the pleasure to announce that he has perfected arrangements by which he is enabled to 


BOYS’ DEPARTMENT 


in the GREAT CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, and thus offer to the BOY: 


organize a 


opportunity for displaying before the visitors to the Ext 


Send five cents for this number. 





ntennial Exhibition. 


1ibition specimens of their inventive amd constructive talent, 


Address, 


Frank Leslie, New York. 


8 OF AMERICA an 





